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in the world that is a 
failure without ears is 
a cornstalk. Of course, 
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A QUESTION OF LARGE PUBLIC INTEREST* 


R. O. Bearp, M. D. 


E Americans have got into the 
habit of celebrating every event, 
every special interest, by de- 
claring a day or a week within which 
the attention of the public may. be 
drawn to it. It is not a matter of ad- 
vertising, but of education, in most of 
these instances. And in this instance 
it concerns a question of large public 
interest, a matter of the public health. 
The American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing 
has asked that in this National Hearing 
Week its constituent Leagues, which 
are forming all over the country, ask 
the people to take serious note of this 
fact—that among the twenty-four mil- 
lion of the public school population in 
this land of ours, there are over three 
million children who are deafened, in 
varying degree; that deafness is a dis- 
order which increases as the years go 
by; that of this large number of af- 
fected children very many are destined 
to suffer seriously impaired hearing, 
that they will be more or less handi- 
capped, their efficiency in social, busi- 
ness or professional life lessened, their 
personal enjoyment of human com- 
panionship narrowed, unless, indeed, 
parents and teachers recognize their 
danger and take active measures to- 
ward the prevention of this disease of 
deafness. 
For deafness is preventable in many 





*A radio talk from Station WLB, Minneapolis, in 
connection with 1927 Hearing Week. 
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persons and in very large measure. 

In very recent years, thanks to the 
labors of Dr. Harvey Fletcher, of the 
American Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
instruments, known as audiometers, 
have been perfected which enable us to 
measure human hearing power very 
accurately and to discover its impair- 
ment, in any degree, in early life. 
These audiometers have been introduced 
into the public schools of many of our 
large cities and their use in testing the 
children’s organs of hearing has given 
us the facts as to the prevalence of this 
defect. These facts should give us not 
dismay, but courage. To discover the 
truth is to enable us to go forward to 
meet it, to take the precautions nec- 
essary to the cure of deafness in very 
many cases, in early years, to improve 
hearing power in many others, to adopt 
educational devices and methods that 
will compensate for unremovable de- 
fects. 

That in any persons the disorder of 
deafness is unpreventable means that 
it has not been recognized in time; 
that it has been allowed to grow 
chronic; that the opportunities of bet- 
terment have not been understood or 
have been missed in point of time. 

So many are the causes of deafness 
or of impaired hearing, as it is perhaps 
better called, that we need not wonder 
over its prevalence. That several of 
the diseases of childhood are among 
these common causes of deafness tells 
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us why it is so common among children 
of school age. And the tale cannot be 
too often told, because most of these 
childhood diseases are, in turn, more 
or less preventable. Scarlet fever and 
diphtheria, measles, meningitis, tonsilitis, 
influenza, tuberculosis, infections of the 
teeth, the gums, the bony cavities of 
the nose and the ear, and even common 
colds are frequent causes of ear mis- 
chief. Scarlet fever and diphtheria 
we do not any longer have to have. 
Children are successfully inoculated 
against them. The building up of the 
natural resistance of the child to dis- 
ease by good food and proper feeding, 
by suitable exercise, by the abundant 
supply, always, of fresh air, by hygienic 
care of the skin, the teeth and the gums, 
by the adaptation of clothing to season, 
is a matter of prevention. 

The local treatment of the ear in 
the event of any infection, a periodic 
health examination of the child, say 
every six months, and especially after 
the occurrence of any contagious dis- 
ease, are preventive measures. 

It is just a matter of parent educa- 
tion, of the knowledge of the young 
child necessary to his protection; of 
the willingness to be wise in time. 

Prevention of disease, preservation 
and promotion of health are economic 
measures. They are money-saving, and, 
what is far more important, they are 
life-saving, health-saving,  efficiency- 
saving all the way along. 

Especially should the child’s organs 
of hearing be tested year by year; kept 
well at the best; remedied if necessary ; 
safeguarded from further impairment if 
damage has already been done. 


If serious lessening of the hearing 
power has occurred, special methods of 
education may be desirable in the 
school. The open-air schoolroom, sup- 
plementary feeding, hearing exercises, 
the use of electrical dévices, the train- 
ing of the child in lip-reading (which 
means hearing by sight, in aid of hear- 
ing by sound)—are each and all of 


them measures of helpfulness to the 
handicapped child. 

The schools and the school teachers 
for the hard of hearing are being ex- 
tended to adults. The Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing forming all over the 
country are primarily agents of the 
education of the people, agents of pre- 
vention against deafness; but they are 
also educational of the already deaf, 
promoters of social opportunity for the 
deafened, providing for their recrea- 
tion, multiplying their social contacts, 
offering to their use improved devices 
for the increase of hearing power, or- 


ganizing classes in lip-reading, giving, . 


in every possible way, a new outlook, 
an enlarged hope, a broader future to 
those who sit, not in darkness, but in 
solitude and silence. 

These Leagues for the Hard of Hear- 
ing are sign posts of progress in human 
betterment. The public at large should 
help them socially, educationally, finan- 
cially, to carry on. 





PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION IN 
BALTIMORE 

In October, 1927, a small group of parents 
of the pupils in the Deaf Classes of the Public 
Schools of Baltimore met and organized a 
Parent-Teacher Association of Deaf Classes. 

All other business was laid aside at the first 
meeting in order to take up the urgent matter 
of obtaining a waiver of tuition for one of 
the country pupils. The parents of this child 
were worthy and deserving, but illiterate, so 
that the Parent-Teacher Association of Deaf 
Classes felt that it was a matter for them to 
act upon. The.prompt and favorable action of 
the School Board and the Board of Estimates 
upon the request of this organization to waive 
the tuition of this child brought great joy to 
the organizers of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion for they felt that this marked the recog- 
nition of this body by school and city au- 
thorities. 

The next two meetings of the Parent-Teach- 
er Association saw the adoption of a Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws in which the aims of the 
Association were set forth as an effort to pro- 
mote better understanding and cooperation be- 
tween parents, teachers, and pupils, and to 
arouse interest in the work of these classes in 
the schools. 

An effort to bring the excellent work in 
these classes to the notice of the public and to 
inform people that such work is carried on in 
the Public Schools is the next problem which 
the organization is facing. 
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HE vice of housekeeping is one in 

which I like to indulge myself. I 

admit, indeed, that it is a per- 
nicious form of human depravity. It 
has hindered the progress of the race 
and retarded by centuries the stirring 
up of womankind. A house is a trap. 
A doormat is the beginning of evil. 
Nevertheless, I like to keep house. — 

I like to go to market. I like to cook. 
I like to make things tidy, to keep the 
hearth swept and the fire going, and to 
plan the multitudinous small forays of 
the housekeeping campaign. Moreover, 
while I admire a technically perfect 
kitchen, with prophylactic sinks and all 
the wizardry of electric mixers and au- 
tomatic ironing boards, I have been 
happy keeping house in situations where 
modernities were non-existent. I have 
enjoyed the roomy inconvenience of a 
New England farmhouse, and the ro- 
mantic dirt floor of an adobe hut. I 
have known satisfaction in ordering my 
menage in a Ford or a tent or a wagon, 
or even a rowboat. 

The horrid thought intrudes that I 
like housekeeping, particularly exotic 
and gypsy housekeeping, because it ob- 
viates the distressful business of mak- 
ing a success in the world; of finding 
what, aside from cooking, I am good 
for; of understanding in any degree what 
life is all about. It is terribly easy to 
forget the problems of the race when 
you are building a fire with wet wood 
in a rusty stove, or putting up a tent 
in a snowstorm, or cooking over a to- 
mato can of gasoline stuck in a hole 
in the ground. 

For the matter of that, the imme- 
diacies of cooking always preclude 
everything else. You cannot concoct a 
Savory meal while concentrating upon 
other matters. You cannot. Cooking is 


all-absorbing, all-demanding, all-suffic- 


I LIKE TO KEEP HOUSE 
It’s Pernicious, but Intriguing 


HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 
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ing to the one who takes it seriously, 
and no one can scale the epic heights of 
culinary triumph who does not take it 
very seriously, indeed. A_ successful 
chef is not only buoyed up by past 
achievement; he has the nicest sense of 
taste, the most delicate balance of judg- 
ment, the utmost finesse of apprecia- 
tion. His art, the products of which are 
more evanescent than music, involves 
not only temperament, but devotion, and 
an infinitude of exact detail. 


There is artistry in marketing. There 
is delight to be had from color, form 
and scent. “Cabbages are beautiful,” 
the girl in “So Big” declared to the 
contemptuous ard prosaic farmer. And 
so are carrots and tomatoes and egg- 
plant and onions. I like buying them. 
I like “fixing” them. And cooking them 
is a matter of high adventure. If you 
cook by inspiration, as I do, and never 
by recipe, you have all the joy of crea- 
tion in the mere knowing when to take 
spinach from the stove. 

Going to market brings a hint of for- 
eignness, which outweighs the prosaic 
side of it. Not only are the vendors of 
food usually of foreign birth, but, if you 
use your imagination, you can dower a 
grocery store with all the scents and 
sights of Araby. When I move to the 
top of Telegraph Hill, in San Fran- 
cisco, as I hope to do some day, I in- 
tend to market in the Chinese grocery 
stores, and so learn the names and uses 
of Chinese vegetables. And after that 
it will be only a step further to carry 
out my cherished plan of “Keeping 
House Around the World” and writing 
a book about it. 

Perhaps I appreciate the joys of 
housekeeping simply because I have 
often varied the scene of my experi- 
ments therein. Perhaps I should be 
bored if I were always looking out the 
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same kitchen window at the same back 
yard. There is infinite variety in back- 
yards and in kitchens in different parts 
of the United States. The very nomen- 
clature alters with your distance north 
or south. In the North, garbage is swill. 
In the South, a pail is a bucket. In 
Maine, pans are cooking dishes, a dish- 
towel is a wiper, and a chore is a stent. 
In New York, doughnuts are crullers. In 
Boston, beans are beans; in New Mex- 
ico, they are frijoles. 

There are innumerable differentiations 
in custom, too. In Massachusetts, a 
hot biscuit is poison; in Arkansas, a 
cold biscuit is a crime. You can tell to 
a nicety the part of the country an in- 
dividual hails from by watching his ap- 
proach to a hot biscuit. If he pulls it 
gently open with his fingers, slides the 
butter inside, and closes the top upon 
the ensuing succulence, you may be 
sure his childhood was not passed in 
New England. If he looks with sus- 
picion upon the lightest, most delicately 
browned cylinder of dough, cuts it open 
(!) and allows it to lie on his plate 
until it is cold, you know he never saw 
a pickaninny or a field of cotton in his 
youth. 

Marketing varies greatly with lati- 
tude and longitude. In New York City 
it involves experience with racial prej- 
udice and religious observance. In the 
Bronx delicatessen you are expected to 
state definitely whether you want sweet 
cream or sour, sweet butter or salt, and 
kosher beans or beans with pork. On 
Bleecker street you can buy all the in- 
gredients of an authentic Italian meal; 
dozens of kinds of spaghetti and ravioli, 
all varieties of pasticcieria, and even 
cartons of sabaglioni or spumoni. In 
the French quarter, west of Seventh 
avenue and south of Twenty-third street, 
you can buy loaves of bread that meas- 
ure by the yard, and carry them under 
your arm, unwrapped and unashamed. 
If you are loafing around the Battery, 
you can lay in a stock of Syrian candies 
for dessert, and when you tire of their 


cloying stickiness you can proceed up- 
town to Grand street and obtain every 
imaginable kind of pickle from push- 
carts on the curb. 


I did not keep house in pre-war Wash- 
ington, but I remember the easy-going, 
slow-moving, flower-decked market ; the 
old colored women in clean gingham 
aprons sitting on little stools and smok- 
ing perpetual pipes while they waved 
lilac branches over their baskets of 
cherries and cauliflower and green peas. 
The only market comparable to it in 
wealth of fruit and leisure was the old 
French market in New Orleans—no 
longer French in anything save name, 
but still picturesque and wonderful. 
There, even in the high prices of 1924, 
I bought a dozen huge red bananas for 
ten cents, and two, or even three, enor- 
mous pineapples for a quarter. And 
when it was so hot that cooking was 
impossible, we would waver across the 
street from the market to Madame 
Begué’s and eat an interminable—and 
non-vegetarian—breakfast cooked ex- 
quisitely and served with self-congratu- 
latory smiles by a rosy Frenchwoman, 
the very twin and image of the original 
M’me Begué of two generations ago. 


Keeping house in New Orleans is 
cheaper and more amusing than in most 
cities. You can live on an incredibly 
small sum a month, including gigantic 
rooms in one of the old balconied houses 
on the Rue Royale, and all the associa- 
tions of the vieux carré. Only a block 
or two from our house was the room in 
which Lafcadio Hearn passed sordid 
and sunlit days, and just around the 
corner was the blacksmith shop of great 
Lafitte. Our strolls to market took us 
by the cathedral and the cabildo, and we 
could detour past the great old man 
sion that was built and furnished to 
house Napoleon when he should escape 
from St. Helena. The interest was not 
all of former days, for, one morning, 
lugging my unwieldy market basket 
across the big square of the place 
d’'armes, I saw Sherwood Anderson di- 
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recting the rehabilitation of the apart- 
ment he had just rented in one of the 
dilapidated but still beautiful Pontalba 
buildings. 

Marketing in San Antonio is as ex- 
otic as a trip across the border, for all 
the truck gardeners thereabouts are 
Mexican, and the market place is a vast 
plaza, with cars and wagons parked 
around the edge and the middle a grand 
melee of picnicking and barter. At 
night, long tables appear, fires are lit 
in braziers, and the farmers and their 
families gather, noisy with sociability, 
around the booths to buy tamales and 
the hot meat stews that are ladled from 
big iron pots. The gas flares, the fires, 
the swarthy, blue-shirted merchants, 
make the scene completely operatic. 


In El Paso, we rendered our food 
purchases even more foreign by going 
across the river to Juarez and cramming 
the Ford with provender from Old 
Mexico, where I bought yams and red 
beans and preposterously big sweet pep- 
pers to bake in the nickel-in-the-slot 
gas stove of the community kitchen I 
was experiencing at the time. It was 
in El Paso that we lived in a tourist 
camp for three gregarious weeks, and 
learned the advantages and drawbacks 
of community housekeeping. 


The market often came to me in 
Taos, where old Mexican women would 
knock at my back door with masses of 
vegetables done up in a cloth, and bal- 
anced majestically upon their heads. 
My Taos housekeeping was the most 
exciting I ever did. For several months, 
I cooked over an adobe fireplace, gar- 
nished my frijoles with watercress from 
the irrigating ditch, and rendered them 
solidly substantial with tortillas baked 
in the mother of all fireless cookers, the 
adobe oven. Frequently, too, these 
meals were shared by a blanketed In- 
dian, who strode through our doorway, 
his wife pattering after him in her high, 
white deerskin boots, both of them 
Seating themselves at our table to eat 
impartially everything we offered them 


and comport themselves with infinite 
aplomb. 


When I lived there, Taos scorned 
even such innovations as street lighting 
and a drainage system. The only fur- 
niture in our beautiful old house, with 
its log ceilings, its two-foot walls, its 
little deep windows, consisted of a table 
made from packing boxes, three hard- 
seated chairs and three nail kegs. Our 
housecleaning involved merely carrying 
the blankets out into the patio to air, 
and then sprinkling the dirt floor with 
water and sweeping it with a home- 
made escoba. 


That housekeeping was the missing 
link between the linen closet, the weekly 
mending, the semi-yearly ritual of house- 
cleaning, the never-lifted menace of 
Southern hospitality which beset the 
orthodox years of my rearing, and the 
gypsying and kitchenetting that fol- 
lowed. Gone are the brass preserving 
kettle, the mortar and pestle for grind- 
ing “whole” spices, the huge jars for 
stuffed gherkins, the orgies of July 
catsup making. I have left them be- 
hind, just as, in my present system of 
traveled housekeeping, I have elim- 
inated big trunk and little trunk, bonnet 
box and bundle. 

Who, given the opportunity to row 
around Mt. Desert, would bother about 
a bonnet box and a bundle? A little 
blue tender was our home by day, and 
by night we slept anyhow along the 
shore—on beaches and in caves, even on 
uninhabited islands. Under these con- 
ditions, every simple act of every day 
took on glamourous significance. I 
shelled peas with my eyes on the moun- 
tains. I pared apples and potatoes while 
our little boat bobbed over diamond- 
studded, sapphire bays. I washed the 
dishes by scrubbing them beautifully 
with sand and rinsing them in the sea. 
We gathered our supplies in leisurely, 
entrancing ways; buying berries from 
children who waved at us from the 
shore, stopping at farmhouses for eggs 
and milk and vegetables, testing the 
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always surprising possibilities of coun- 
try stores. 

But do I call this nonsense house- 
keeping? When we pile our all into a 
Ford and go crankily over desert and 
mountain, our only essential links with 
mankind a gas station and a country 
store, do I call it homemaking? Is it 
a home that can be established in a 
day or two in New York, New Orleans, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Fe? Why not? 
It involves caring for the adequate 
nourishment of the family provider, 
seeing that his meals are cooked, his 
blankets are sufficient, his buttons are 
on, and he is happy. Must I go to the 
extreme of the pioneer housewife and 
weave my own homespun and kill my 
own hogs? 

Hogs! I have a letter here, a classic 
letter. It is from a woman pioneer, 
and was written only last year. It rep- 
resents the antithesis of all I have been 
saying. I offer it by way of contrast, 
for it fills me with admiration, joy and 
wonder. Hogs! Being vegetarian, I 
decry the necessity for so much labor 
over hogs, and yet I bow down before 
the actuality of it, and the graphic 
power of its author’s recital. Here, con- 
crete, immense, ineffable, is what house- 
keeping can be, even in this age and 
time: 


This is a typical northern Wisconsin day, 
cold and bright, crisp and still. Ten inches 
of snow on the ground and the pines hanging 
full of frost and snow. We have had a steady 
cold with no thaw or softening for quite a 
while, but have had no severe weather as we 
had last year at this time, and, in fact, most 
of last winter. 

Last week was butchering week—five hogs 
and a beef—and last night saw all the lard 
rendered, the sausage ground, mixed and cased, 
the livers made into liver-wurst, the heads into 
head cheese, the hearts and tongues cold- 
packed, processed, and sealed in glass jars 
along with twenty-four quarts of other meat, 
for next summer, a keg of feet and hocks 
cleaned, cooked, and pickled, the crackillings 
cooked with cornmeal and moulded into loaves 
of scrapple, one barrel of corned beef in the 
cellar, and one barrel on the south porch 
packed in snow to use while fresh, one barrel 
of side meat and two barrels of hams and 
shoulders into sugar cure pickle to be ready 
for me to smoke next spring. 


Unfortunately for me, the maternal ancestry 
on the Levake side always did more or less 
of this stuff while the paternal progenitors did 
a lot of the heavy looking on, and directed 
in detail just how it should be done. How- 
ever, I went through the traditions of all the 
ancestry on both sides and went them one 
better in the matter of liver-wurst and cold 
packing. So now no shade will stand at the 
foot of my bed and point a ghostly finger at 
me and say, “Ah, ha, what did you do with 
the heads and feet?” No sir; not this year 
they won’t. 

Everything is done now except the five- 
gallon jar which I will fill with mincemeat 
and a keg of soft soap I will make of the 
beef tallow. Verily, if anything could turn 
a fellow vegeterian, this past week would, or 
at least make him think longingly of some 
good sea foods. But, having gone through 
this phase every year for more than thirty 
years, and being still able to fry a slab of 
pork without passing away, I presume I am 
good for thirty or forty years more of it. 

Oh, why, certainlee, I know it is just lovely 
to have all that meat, and it means our whole 
year’s supply, and I don’t appreciate it and 
all that, but the trouble is with me that I have 
had to know that meat so intimately from the 
time- it was in a pre-natal state, when I began 
to mix the dope to feed the sows so that this 
meat might be born with hair and without 
goitres (say, girls, I could give an entire dis- 
course on hairless pigs and the cause and how 
to prevent it) then going through the season 
of helping the unsuspecting things into this 
world, slipping them their slop when there 
was nobody else around to do it (and inci- 
dentally getting rooted over into a trough), 
patching the fence to keep them out of my 
garden—only to find the next morning they - 
had rooted a new hole under the gate; dog- 
ging them out of the yard, cursing them under 
my breath—and so forth. So, when folks sit 
at my table in the summer and eat a piece of 
my wonderful sugar cured, home smoked ham 
and say, “This is the finest ham I ever ate,” 
I can scarcely refrain from giving an awful 
snort and saying loudly, “Jt ought to be.” 

As far as we are concerned right now, if the 
whole world went on a strike, if the trains 
stopped running, if we were cut off from the 
rest of the world, we could live for months 
and months on what we have in the house and 
cellar, but—who was it said, “If I had but 
two loaves of bread I would sell one of them 
and buy white hyacinths to feed my soul?” 
I do get soul hungry—not for hyacinths but 
for what they represent to me. 


LetHe LEvAKE. 


If I have lyricized over housekeeping, 
making it a pallid, dilettante, shifting, 
nomadic occupation, here then, is its 
epic form, towering to the stars and 
rooted in the soil. Here is Homeric - 
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housekeeping, primeval, Biblical, medi- 
aeval housekeeping. Here, all personal 
and modern trivialities are buried in 
the colossal imminence of the problem 
of providing food for the household. I 
feel a lusty kinship with such independ- 
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ence and self-sufficiency. Not even the 
dearth of hyacinths and the prevalence 
of hogs could destroy its grandeur. 
Here, more than anywhere, one could 
experience to the full the joy and es- 
sence of keeping house. 











THE PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATION OF THE . 
GOUGH ORAL DEAF SCHOOL, SAN 


FRANCISCO, 


ADELE 


HAT a world of change does the 
title “The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of the Gough Oral Deaf 
School” signify! Gone is the old-time 
fear of parents of the discovery by the 
world of the handicap of their child. 


. Gone is the silent enduring of what 


seemed a shameful fact. Parents of 
deaf children today have reversed this 
picture. United are they in their ef- 
forts to attain the best in educational 
advantages for their children, efforts that 
strive to reach to the uttermost places, 
bringing word of those advantages to 
parents who do not know. 


The Gough Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, organized almost two years ago, has, 
in its short term of existence, valiantly 
striven to be a crusader in the cause of 
the deaf. As a member of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, it 
has faithfully followed the flag of 
“Child Welfare.” Education, legislation 
and recreation for the deaf child are all 
being studied. Our parents are realiz- 
ing that they cannot put on the teach- 


CALIFORNIA 


SIMON 


ers all the burden of their children. We 
are educating ourselves to help in this 
job of educating our children. Our 
program for the year, which follows, 


gives an idea of some of our aims and 
purposes : 
PROGRAM FOR 1927-28 

A sound schooling should mean the manner 
of education rather than the matter. It should 
equip a child for hours of work, and for hours 
of leisure. The influences outside of school 
are as important in educational value as the 
studies learned in school. Our program for 
this year is: 

GOOD INFLUENCES FOR A DEAF 
CHILD OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 
Sept. 2ist—CAMP FIRE DEMONSTRA- 

TION. 

Miss Lucille Garron and Camp Fire Girls. 
Oct. 19th.— FATHER’S NIGHT —VOCA- 
TIONAL AND TRADE POSSIBILITIES 
FOR THE DEAF ADOLESCENT. 

Mr. J. M. Dodd, District Supervisor, 

State Dept. of Vocational Education. 

Nov. 16th—THE VALUE OF SPIRITUAL 
TRAINING. 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss. 


Dec. 13th—THE VALUE OF PLAY AS AN 
ae IN CHARACTER BUILD- 


Christmas party to the children. 
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Jan. 18th—BOY SCOUT DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 

Mr. Raymond O. Hansen, Scoutmaster. 
Feb. 15th—FATHER’S NIGHT—SOCIAL 
LIFE FOR THE DEAF. ‘ 

Miss Agnes Stowell, B.L., Depi. of Lip- 

Reading, N. E. A. Teacher, Extension 

Division, University of California. 


Mar. 15th. —RECREATIONAL ACTIVI- 
TIES. 
Josephine D. Randell, Supt. of Play- 
grounds. 
Apr. 19h—THE VALUE OF MOTION 
PICTURES. 


Mrs. C. E. Holmboe. 


Apr. 19h—THE VALUE OF READING 
AT HOME. 

Mrs. Frank Jackson. 
May 17th—FATHER’S NIGHT—THE 


VALUE OF HOME TRAINING. 
Mr. Richard Gutdstadt. 

Show that you have an interest in your child 
and join the Parent-Teacher Association. At- 
tend the meetings. 

President : 

Mrs. RicHarp SIMon, 

604 12th Ave., Pac. 2977. 


Corresponding Secretary: 
Mrs. H. C. Quirzow, 
833 Fulton, Walnut 1102, 


Program Chairman: 
Mrs. R. E. Gutstapr, 
692 16th Ave., Bayview 2871 

Although for a number of years the 
parents of the Gough School took an 
earnest interest in its welfare, no per- 
manent organization was effected until 
March, 1926. The readers of this maga- 
zine will, perhaps, be interested to know 
that a desire to entertain, in fitting 
manner, the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf at their convention, held in San 
Francisco in June of that year, was one 
of the motivating forces that crystal- 
lized us into a permanent body. When 
we met to plan for our distinguished 
visitors, the history of their achieve- 
ments fired us with an enthusiasm to 
attempt something of our own. 

In considering an organization, we 
realized that our school was_ small. 
Our average attendance is forty-five 
children. Taking stock of our possibil- 
ities, we decided that, even with a 100 
per cent membership of parents, our 
organization would be limited. Start- 
ing with the idea of educating the 





public to an interest in the deaf, an idea 
that has been the very cornerstone of 
our work, we succeeded in gaining a 
large outside membership. About one- 
half of our officers and members are 
people who have been drawn into the 
work with no other interest in the deaf 
save their desire to serve a worthy 
cause. 


What is this work that has a pulling 
power strong enough to draw so many 
to us? First, of course, are the regular 
parent-teacher activities that take into 
consideration the physical and moral 
welfare of the child at school. 


Almost since its organization, the 
P. T. A. has provided a fund for the 
daily serving of hot chocolate to the 
underweight children. Pillows for the 
resting hour for the small children are ~ 
another provision we make for their 
physical comfort. In San Francisco, 
the Board of Education is, as a rule, 
most generous in providing necessary 
equipment. We have augmented, where- 
ever necessary, the provisions made by 
them, and feel that our children are well 
taken care of. 


Of course, we do not neglect the so- 
cial side of life. Christmas, Hallowe’en, 
Valentine Day and Easter are all cele- 
brated with appropriate festivities. Such 
wonderful language lessons develop 
from these frolics—that is the teach- 
er’s point of view—but such wonderful 
fun as the children have! The parents 
are also drawn closer to the school. 
Their aid is required in planning the 
games and preparing the feasts. They 
see their children at work and at play 
in school. They imbibe new ideas of 
teaching them at home. We feel that 
our little parties mean much more than 
fun fests. 


We have a wonderful library for our 
children. One of our members, Mrs. 
H. C. Quitzow, went out into the wide, 
wide world and made a plea for books. 
At a meeting of the San Francisco Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, ‘repre- 
senting all our Parent-Teacher Associa- 
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tions in San Francisco, she voiced her 
plea so well that books came tumbling 
in. Now, for every age and taste we 
have books galore. A further outcome 
was the interest stimulated in our school 
in those people and associations who 
gave us books. Since that time we have 
had many visitors anxious to see the 
work we do. Some associations came 
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To sketch briefly a few of our under- 
takings, mention can be made of the 
motor service we have for our chil- 
dren. An outside organization has, for 
a number of years, driven to school 
small children who had no way of being 
escorted and no _ possible means of 
reaching the school. This year the P. 
T. A. assisted in this service and saved 





THE SAN FRANCISCO en . OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS AIDED IN THE ROUND-UP 
THESE SMALL CHILDREN 


in a body and brought back with them 
a more comprehensive knowledge of the 
deaf. Our education of the public is 
taking hold. 

A long list could be given of the 
many ways in which we help our little 
folk, but it would be, in the main, the 
detailing of the general plan employed 
in most Parent-Teacher Associations. 


several children from losing the educa- 
tion they so needed. 

We are much interested now in work- 
ing for a teacher in high school to be 
of assistance to our deaf and hard of 
hearing high school students. We hope 
that an early issue of this magazine 
will carry an announcement of the ac- 
complishment of this plan. 
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One of our dreams is soon to come 
true. Our Superintendent of Public 
Instruction has announced that a training 
class for teachers of the deaf will soon 
be functioning in San Francisco. At 
the present time there is no such class 
west of the Rockies, and our claim for 
one has received favorable recognition. 


Our Parent-Teacher Association draws 
the interest of the children as well as 
the parents. On bundle day they bring 
their little packages that are sent to the 
Philanthrophy Cottage, maintained by the 
San Francisco Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion to provide clothing for needy chil- 
dren. Our little folk learn the sweet 
rewards of charity, and also enjoy the 
thought of assisting in work that their 
hearing brothers are doing. 


From the activities of our P. T. A. 
there have been many developments. 
In San Francisco there has been func- 
tioning for the past year, under the San 
Francisco Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, a committee that takes care 
of handicapped children of all kinds. 
The success of the Gough School in- 
stigated the formation of this commit- 
tee. Now there is work being done for 
the blind, crippled, morally, mentally 
and physically (undernourished and dis- 
eased) handicapped children, as well as 
for the deaf. 


At the national convention of Parents 
and Teachers that was held in Oakland 
last June, we had a booth showing the 
work of our deaf children and the ac- 
complishments of our P. T. A. We feel 
that at this convention we succeeded in 
creating a nation-wide interest in the 
deaf among parent-teacher women and 
in disseminating definite information to 
the public. 


What we are proudest of are the good 
purposes we have put into operation 
for the aid of all deaf children and the 
plans we have for their further benefit. 


Last year we inaugurated a foster 
home program. Our reasons were many. 
Consider the rural children. The State 


Institution does not accept them until 
they are six years of age or over. The 
day schools, according to the law of 
the State of California, will receive 
them at the age of three. For these 
little ones in the three most vital years 
of their lives, between the ages of three 
and six, we find loving, careful mothers. 
The children begin their education when 
it will be most helpful, and they are not 
deprived of a mother’s care. For older 
children from the country we also find 
foster homes. Instead of being penal- 
ized for their handicap by being insti- 
tutionalized, they have the benefit of 
normal home surroundings and contact 
with hearing children and people after 
school hours. We have succeeded in 
placing several children in exceptionally 
fine homes, and we are continuing our 
work of helping rural children to a 
fuller, happier life. 

Ways of finding rural children have 
been simplified since the passage of the 
bill which we introduced into the last 
session of the legislature. 


The Gough Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion drafted a bill making impairment 
of hearing in minors a reportable dis- 
ease. The history of our fight to put 
this bill on the statutes is one of dra- 
matic achievement. 


We succeeded in securing one of our 
most able statesmen, Senator Roy Fel- 
lom, to introduce the bill. We secured 
the endorsements of leading organiza- 
tions. We flooded the State with copies 
of the proposed bill and propaganda in 
its behalf. The Gough P. T. A. paid 
all the expenses of this campaign, rais- 
ing money by means of theater parties. 
The night this bill came before the 
Education Committee of the Senate 
there traveled to Sacramento all the 
way from Santa Barbara, Mr. John D. 
Wright, to uphold its cause. From San 
Francisco there journeyed Miss Alma 
Chapin, principal of the school; Mrs. 
Richard Simon, president of the P. T. 
A.; Mrs. H. C. Rothwell, one of the 
best-known parent-teacher women if 
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California, who has entered into our 
cause heart and soul. Some of the 
parents of the children were in the 
caravan and two of the children them- 
selves came. 


There was opposition to our cause, 
of course. Religious factions, teachers 
who feared that a penalty might fall 
on them if they did not recognize im- 
paired hearing in their pupils, and even 
the deaf themselves offered arguments 
against us. We were an oralist group 
who sponsored this bill, and although 
we mentioned no methods in our bill, 
our advocacy of the oral method was 
known. Step. by step, however, our bill 
won over all opponents, and it is now 
a law of the State of California that 
impaired hearing must be reported by 
physicians to the Superintendent of 
School of their districts who, in turn, 
notify parents of the nearest school for 
the deaf or hard of hearing. This means 
that when parents take their very young 
child to a doctor and are told of his 
impaired hearing, they need not spend 
the most valuable years of the child’s 
life wondering what to do for him. 
The doors of education are opened 
wide. To the day schools he can go 
at the age of three. If a rural child, 
a foster home will be found for him. 
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In California, education for the deaf 
child is an assured fact. 

In order to be certain that this bill 
has the widest effect, we are following 
it up. At our instigation the pamphlet 
that was sent by the State Board of 
Medical Examiners to every registered 
physician on the last of January car- 
ried a copy and explanation: of our 
bill. The California Medical Journal 
will print it and the Better Health Mag- 
azine will carry an article written by 
Miss Chapin. 

We try to follow every avenue that 
leads to the welfare of the deaf. A 
commission composed of senators and 
assemblymen recently appointed by 
Governor C. C. Young is having its 
meetings interestedly attended by mem- 
bers of our association. This commis- 
sion is studying and. investigating the 
education of the deaf in California, and 
we are ready to cooperate and aid in 
this investigation. 

We have just scratched the surface of 
the field we intend to work. We have 
willing hearts and brave souls to help 
us carry on. We have trust and faith. 
Our teachers and our parents are one 
in their desire for the welfare of the 
little deaf children. We trust that our 
efforts will yield an abundant harvest 
for their good. 





OUR LIVE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


CLARA E. NEWLEE 


HE Parker Practice Day School 
has had a continuous organization 

of parents since the school opened. 

The early meetings were very informal 
and many were resolved into lessons 
to mothers about ways they could help 
their deaf children in the home. Miss 
McCowen had a wonderful way with 
mothers, as she had with teachers and 
children, and those earlier days are 
often looked to with pleasure and profit. 
Teachers work with the child five 


school hours of the day, and the rest of 
his twenty-four hours belong to mother 
and the family. It is not only im- 
portant but vitally necessary for the 
mother and family to know what is best 
to do for him, and how to foster the 
speech and language habits which the 
teacher begins to establish on her first 
day’s acquaintance with him. The 
teacher is devoting her life to the study 
of deaf children and their instruction 
from every possible point of view. It 
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is only reasonable, then, that the parent, 
who generally has known only one 
deaf child, should come to the teacher 
for help from her wider experience. 
And when she comes and confers with 
the teacher she brings light to the 
teacher about the individual child, and 
thereby the teacher’s store of knowl- 
edge is increased. Teachers and parents 
both profit. by the meeting and discus- 
sion of the common problem. 

As our organization has grown in 
years and in membership, there has 
been a tendency to more formal meet- 
ings, programs and plans. The lesson 
meetings gradually gave way to talks 
and discussions, accompanied by ques- 
tions and demonstrations. For several 
years past a class demonstration has 
been the chief feature of the program. 
The work of the organization, former- 
ly carried by a few, has been distributed, 
so that committees are delegated to di- 
rect various phases of the activities. 
While the monthly meetings are largely 
attended by mothers and teachers, on 
certain occasions fathers lend their 
presence, as well as their valuable coun- 
sel and assistance. 

Affiliations with state and national 
Parent-Teacher Associations since 1914 
have kept the organization in touch 
with outside interests and helped broad- 
en the view of the members. 


Some of the specific ways in which 
the organization has helped the school 
are: in co-operating in its health pro- 
gram by furnishing mid-session milk 
to those children who need it and other- 
wise could not have it; in improving 
the housing and physical conditions of 
the school in some of the ways tha: 
make for comfort and efficiency; in 
looking after the interests of the school 
in such matters as deciding on suitable 
location for the building. This is im- 
portant in such a large city as Chicago, 
as many children ride to school on 
street cars, and location means much in 
reference to transportation facilities and 
safety. The P. T. A. also contributes 
to the social pleasures of the school by 
an annual Christmas party and a spring 
picnic, and in many other ways gives 
moral support to the various endeavors 
of the school. 

Meetings are held monthly from 
three to four o'clock, and are well at- 
tended. The Camp Fire girls amuse 
the young children while the mothers 
attend the meeting. 

The official name of the organization 
is The Parent-Teacher Association of 
the Deaf-Oral Department of the 
Parker Practice School. The Associa- 
tion is a very important part of the 
active, vital work done in the Parker 
Practice Day School for the Deaf. 





SOCIETIES OF PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


Frep DELAND 


HE first organization of parents of 

deaf children taught by the speech 

method, a society designed to pro- 
mote the educational progress while in 
school, as well as their welfare in after- 
school life, was formed in Boston in 
1894. Its organization was the tangible 
embodiment of ideas long held by 
Sarah Fuller, and that were discussed 
with her by Alexander Graham Bell 
and E. W. E. Tompson. In his first 
annual report as president of the “Par- 


ents’ Association,” Mr. Tompson stated: 
“On the twenty-second day of August, 
1894, at the suggestion of the principal 
of the Horace Mann School (Miss Ful- 
ler) a number of parents of deaf chil- 
dren met at the school building in Bos- 
ton, for the purpose of forming an as- 
sociation in the interests of deaf chil- 
dren. The needs of deaf children 
in matters of education were explained; 
and many ways were suggested in 
which an association of those connected 
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with the deaf by ties of blood might 
be useful. A brief agreement of asso- 
ciation hastily drawn was signed by all 
the parents of deaf children present. ..” 

That association was a success from 
the start, and the service it rendered 
to the deaf pupils was commended in 
several of the official reports of the 
school. 

During an address she delivered to 
the Parents’ Association of Baddeck, 
Nova Scotia, on July 27, 1897, Sarah 
Fuller stated: “. . . The school is but 
an extension of the home, and the 
teacher—the representative of the par- 
ents during five or six hours of the 
day—is doing for the child what each 
father or mother would do, did time 
and opportunity permit. Sympathy, 
cooperation and entire harmony should 
characterize the relation between parent 
and teacher,. and both should have 
a good knowledge of child culture 
and child need. Before the 
existence of the association, when 


we held our parents’ meetings, the 


mothers constituted the larger part 
of each gathering, and occupied the 
greater part of the time of the session 
giving accounts of their children’s home 
life. This was most acceptable, but not 
altogether an ideal plan. The fathers, 
we thought, should have an equal share 
in the interest and work for their chil- 
dren; and as one object of the associa- 
tion was to exercise a care for pupils 
after graduation from school, we de- 
sired to secure, by the selection of pro- 
fessional and business men, persons 
who would be wise advisers in the 
choice of trades or business. We also 
wanted the fathers to know more fully 
than they had previously known what 
preparation the school is giving for the 
future of their children. .. The asso- 
ciation is rendering a greater service 
than even money can procure, it stimu- 
lates an interest on the part of parents, 
in the work of their children... The 
fundamental idea in all that we do is 
Service to children.” 

During a brief address he delivered 


in 1896, to the “Chicago Association of 
Parents of Deaf Children,” Alexander 
Graham Bell stated that it was wrong to 
attribute “this grand idea of an associa- 
tion of parents of deaf children to me. It 
originated with Sarah Fuller.” He also 
stated that it was observed by Miss 
Fuller that some of the pupils in the 
day school in Boston made faster prog- 
ress than others, and an investigation 
revealed “that it was due to the in- 
fluence of the parents at home... . 
That led Miss Fuller to invite the par- 
ents of the children to visit the school. 
She made a business of this and every 
month the parents were invited to the 
school, and the teachers and pupils laid 
themselves out to get the parents in- 
terested in the school—they would have 
a little recitation, some of the older 
children would hand around tea and 
cake, and Miss Fuller and her assistants 
would take the opportunity of telling 
the parents what they could do at home 
to help their children. It was found 
that these meetings were very helpful, 
and that those parents who did help 
their own children stimulated those 
who did not ; that there was a contagion 
of enthusiasm, and the result was a 
very marked increase of efficiency in 
that school. .. I went to see Miss Ful- 
ler and she told me that there was an 
average attendance of about sixty. I 
asked her whether any were men. She 
replied that about fifteen were men. 
They were men who left their business 
right in business hours of the day and 
came to her school for no other pur- 
pose than to shake the teachers by the 
hand and say that they were interested 
in the school. The part I played in this 
was to bring those men together and 
talk to them. They were brought to- 
gether, and Miss Fuller and I talked 
to them, and the result was that among 
them all the idea of an organization of 
the parents was aroused... It seems 
very strange that the idea never oc- 
curred to any person, before it occured - 
to Miss Fuller, that an organization 
composed of the parents of deaf chil- 
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dren should be a great power for 
good.... 

“IT have not given much thought to 
what I should say tonight. I have told 
friends here that I look upon this as a 
sort of ‘Quakers’ -Meeting;’ that you 
speak when the spirit moves you; and 
I just speak as I happen to think.” Con- 
tinuing Dr. Bell suggested that when 
serviceable papers were read before a 
Parents’ Association, they should be pub- 
lished and copies mailed to other associa- 
tions, and he said: “I would put it before 
this association as to whether it would not 
be a good plan to confer with the other 
parents’ associations in regard to the 
joint publication of the material that 
would be valuable to all... But 
(helpful) papers should be published. . .” 

A year earlier, during an address he 
delivered following the formal organiza- 
tion of the Boston Association of Par- 
ents of Deaf Children, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell briefly referred to the many 
results beneficial to deaf children that 
“were originated by parents of deaf 
children, even though they acted onfy 
in an unorganized capacity, independ- 
ently of one another.” And he presented 
evidence to show that parents, even 
when acting singly, were able to in- 
fluence the public in furthering the 
education of the deaf; and he stated: 

“When we consider how much good 


has’ been accomplished by parents of 
deaf children—acting singly—and quite 
independently of one another, we may 
safely conclude that still greater bene- 
fits would arise from organizations of 
parents—acting together to promote the 
welfare of the deaf. . . The important 
feature is: An organization that will 
enable the voice of parents to be heard 
upon all the questions concerning the 
education and welfare of the deaf. . .” 

He suggested a desirable form of 
constitution for a Parents’ Association, 
and he stated that “While there might 
be any amount of diversity in the by- 
laws, it would be desirable to have 
uniformity in the constitutions of all 
these local associations, so as to pro- 
vide for possible affiliation in the future, 
into one grand organization covering 
the country and capable of expressing 
the views of all the parents of deaf 
children in the United States.” 

The writer will be glad to hear from 
existing organizations or from parents 
who are contemplating forming an or- 
ganization. Alexander Graham Bell 
aided in the formation of more than a 
dozen associations. What is the record 
of each? Let the Votta Review tell its 
readers what has been achieved by as- 
sociations of parents of deaf children. 
It may stimulate the formation of other 
associations. 





THE PARENT-TEACHER MOVEMENT 


ARENTHOOD is the greatest gift 

of the gods. It is a form of im- 
mortality. Every heart that throbs in 
a child’s breast maintains an unbroken 
rhythm that stretches back through count- 
less generations of motherhood into the 
dim beginnings. Like all the great gifts, 
parenthood is bought with a price. But 
its trials and responsibilities and cares 
are all a part of the glorious plan for 
tempering and sweetening the lives of 
men and women. The parent needs the 


child as much as the child needs the parent. 

Next to parenthood comes teaching, for 
the teacher stands in place of the parent. 
Teaching is also a form of immortality. 
It is the teacher’s privilege.so to guide 
the growth of children that they come 
into possession of all that the race has 
found best through the long centuries of 
experience and study. It is a wonderful 
organization that unites these two forces 
into an all-inclusive movement for the 
service of childhood. : 
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More than a million lovers of child- 
hood are now banded together in the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The possibilities of the movement 
are almost limitless as the wider vision 
spreads. First, the parent discovers his 
own child. His life and hope go out in 
dreams of what his son or daughter is 
to be. A little later he discovers the 
child across the street, whose very speech 
and manners he sees repeated in his own 
offspring. Then he discovers the chil- 
dren in the next town who mingle with 
his children in school contests. Next 
he becomes interested in the children 
who live in other states and who asso- 
ciate with his sons and daughters in col- 
lege. One college student in every four 
goes to school outside the state of his 
residence. Finally, the parent, as he 
thinks of the world in which his chil- 
dren are to carry on, realizes that he has 
a stake in the vast international forces 
that shape environment and human des- 
tiny. 

Likewise, loyalty grows from the local 
chapter of parents and teachers to the 
state group and on up into appreciation 
of the movement as a whole. Ah! there 
you have the secret! Not the individual 
in his weakness nor the state in its isola- 
tion, but the mighty union of a million 
individuals and a continent full of states 
dedicated to the supreme task of the race 
—the development of better human be- 
ings—healthy, happy, intelligent, free in 
the highest sense. This vast movement 
aids education at many points. 

First, it emphasizes the worth of the 
human factor. It sets the child in the 
midst of our enterprises as the loftiest 
object of our effort. It magnifies par- 
enthood. It elevates the teacher. These 
values are fundamental. 

The race looks forward through the 
eyes of its children. Through them it 
has life and growth. This recognition 
of the importance of the child has been 
a long, slow struggle. Jesus Christ came 
into a world where childhood was cheap, 
but He gave the great charter of child- 


hood for all time when He said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” Pesta- 
lozzi did his noble bit, and Dickens, and 
Horace Mann, and all the rest, but much 
remains to be accomplished. 

The horrors of child labor are still 
about us, and the battle to free children 
from exploitation in the name of selfish 
gain is only partly won. The parent- 
teacher movement offers to every parent 
and teacher a share in the great crusade 
to win new victories for the child. 

The parent-teacher movement gives 
added dignity and significance to father- 
hood and motherhood. It is an inspira- 
tion to every parent to be the kind of 
person he desires his child to become. It 
makes a profession of parenthood—a 
service with ideals to be preserved and 
methods of work to be studied and de- 
veloped. It is a challenge to every parent 
to enrich the life of his own child. 

Another of the human factors which 
this movement magnifies is the teacher. 
The school can rise no higher than its 
teachers. The intellectual life of the 
community can go no farther than those 
who lead it. Teachers are the largest 
public service group in modern society. 
They have taken the place of the mighty 
standing armies of the autocratic civili- 
zations of the past. Parent-teacher work 
emphasizes the place of the teacher— 
not only in the schoolroom but in the 
affairs of the community. It develops 
his leadership, widens his influence and 
gives him a share in determining the 
conditions that surround child life and 
growth. 

Second, the parent-teacher movement 
aids in the development of the home as 
a place for rearing children. It empha- 
sizes the privilege and importance of 
loyalty to the home as the most abiding 
of our institutions. It elevates home- 
making to the plane of a great adven- 
ture. There are more fine homes today 
than at any time in the history of the 
human race. But what a gulf separates 
the best homes from the worst! 

The teaching of homemaking in the 
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school has given higher ideals of home 
life to many children who could have had 
them nowhere else. The elements that 
make a good home are as capable of 
analysis as the elements that make a 
good school. Some of the problems of 
homemaking can be solved only by coop- 
eration. If one child is allowed to keep 
irregular hours, neighbor children are 
likely to be tempted by the example. If 
realtors insist on building homes with no 
place for children to play, the individual 
parent is often helpless. Parents work- 
ing together can arrange for a beautiful 
common in the place of useless back lots 
with their unsightly fences. They can 
find ways of making the home a more 
“growsome” place for children. 

Third, this widening parent-teacher 
movement is making a large contribution 
to the improvement of the school. It is 
supporting boards of education in their 
efforts to get sufficient money to main- 
tain good schools. It is working for 
more generous grounds with play space 
and flowers. It is asking for better 
equipment of buildings and rooms. Many 
a brilliant teacher is now struggling with 
equipment so inefficient and antiquated 
that it would not be tolerated in even a 
second-rate business establishment. This 
movement is helping our people to see 
that the time and energy of: pupils and 
teachers is really precious—that it is not 
good economy to deny the school needed 
equipment, adequate library facilities and 
other aids of learning and teaching. 

The school curriculum is now in a 
state of transition. It contains much that 
is useless and lacks much that is needed. 
Try asking yourself and your friends 
two questions. First, what part of. the 
time I spent in school was given to the 
study of material I have not used since? 
(Do not hide under the cloak of mental 
discipline or some vague notion of gen- 
eral culture. There is as much discipline 
in things needful as things useless and 
the only culture that really counts is the 
culture that lasts.) Second, how many 
things have I learned or needed since 
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‘the other is devoted to the whole people. 






leaving school that could have been — 
learned better there than elsewhere? 
The answers you will get to these ques- 
tions will show why the curriculum is 
everywhere being checked against the 
great objectives of education and life in 
an effort to make it fit today’s values. 
If progress is not to be hampered, par- — 
ents must see why the new school is_ 
different from the one they attended.” 
A million parents and teachers working 
shoulder to shoulder are making possi- 
ble the better school of the new day. 
Fourth, the parent-teacher movement ~ 
helps to create a better community. It — 
exerts a steady and powerful influence — 
on matters of local, state, national and ~ 
world policy. Its support of such ef- — 
forts as the movement to create a De- © 
partment of Education with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet is typical of — 
the way its power counts for better things. 
Two conflicting influences are always — 
playing upon public policy. One is pri- 
marily selfish; the other broadly patri- — 
otic. One represents some special group; 
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Set over against special interests are 
such groups as the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the National 
Education Association, which think not 
primarily of dollars but of the race. 

Parents and teachers working together 
help to quicken the public conscience. 
They are influential for better films, law 
observance, finer radio programs, .cleaner 
newspapers and magazines, higher stand- 
ards of honesty in political life and in 
world affairs. 

Where could any father or mother or 
teacher invest a part of his time and 
influence to greater advantage? What 
wonderful service these million conse- 
crated men and women are giving theif 
day and generation! Better children, bet- 
ter teachers, better homes, better schools 
and better communities; a mighty bring- 
ing together of the factors that mean 
better human beings—the supreme task 
of the race—J. E. M., in the Journal of 
the National Education Association. 
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HOMES 








LaurA Davies Hott 


Home! What a thrill the magic word 
holds, 

Like a call when the sheep are away 
from the folds; 

It creates a picture, at memory’s call 

Of a rambling house with vines on the 


wall ; 

A deep, shaded porch and sheltering 
trees, ‘ 

A wide grassy lawn, clean swept by 
the breeze; 


A wood pile, a chimney, a window 
thrown wide 

Where white, dotted curtains can flut- 
ter outside. 
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A bunch of red hollyhocks shine in the 


sun, 

Beside the back door, where trellises 
run ; 

A garden behind them, an orchard be- 
yond, 


Two cows in the shade of an edge of 
the pond. 
In the rush of the day, in the noise of 


the street, 

Such a far-away picture is charmingly 
sweet ; 

It softens and soothes the cares of the 
hour, 


Like a bright-tinted, dew-sprinkled, old- 
fashioned flower. 








TWO FOR A NICKEL 


Joun A. 


NCE upon a time a kindly philoso- 

opher, his heart tender with pity 

for a stumbling world, cried out: 
“Face the sun, and the shadows will 
fall behind you!” He knew how fright- 
ened most of us are over shadows, and 
he wanted to show us how to avoid 
seeing them. His advice is excellent, 
no doubt, but he appears to have said 
the final word in that particular direc- 
tion. I must strike out into other paths, 
and so I am going to concern myself 
for the present with ordinary shadows 
and with those coming events that are 
said to cast their shadows before them 
where, of course, we see them plainly. 

The newspapers of late have carried 
an interesting item about the United 
Gypsum Company, with its score or so 
of mines and its offices in nearly every 
large city. This company, it seems, has 
made an important discovery; and acted 
on it. An order has been issued that 
all headquarters managers must devote 
two hours a day, from nine to eleven 
each morning, to “concentration.” Dur- 
ing this period they are to be shielded 
from interruptions of any sort and are 
to drop any work they may be doing, 
to devote the time to silent thought 
concerning the company’s activities and 
progress. The company, you see, has 
just discovered that quietness is an 
important factor in producing construc- 
tive thinking. 

Commenting on this innovation, Ar- 
thur Brisbane remarks that John D. 
Rockefeller had the same idea many 
years ago. “One of his local man- 
agers,” writes Mr. Brisbane, “pointing 
proudly to a desk loaded down with 
papers, said to him: ‘A lot of detail, 
but I shall get through it all by night.’ 
Mr. Rockefeller, quoting that, said to 
his directors : ‘I want all important man- 
agers in our organization to sit with 
their feet upon clear desks, thinking 
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how they can make more money for 
Standard Oil’ They made it, with Mr. 
Rockefeller’s direction, and now he 
spends it usefully, fighting disease and 
ignorance. To get ahead, remember that 
thinking comes first, the rest is sec- 
ondary.” 


I have sometimes wondered why Mr. 
Rockefeller has not contributed freely 
to the social welfare work for the deaf- 
ened, but I suppose he does not because 
he knows that deafness is an asset, not 
a liability, and to be encouraged, not 
suppressed. Think of the pitiful sub- 
terfuges hearing people must resort to, 
such as locking doors and placing 
guards on watch, as in the instance de- 
scribed, in order to secure a little peace 
and quietness. And we—we have twen- 
ty-four hours daily of this ideal condi- 
tion. No wonder the deafened are the 
smartest people in the world; and if we 
made the most of our extraordinary op- 
portunity the distinction between us 
and hearing folks would be even more 
marked—it would be pathetic ! 


How can we be so blind to our ad- 
vantages when all around us those who 
hear emphasize them. Alfred Lester, a 
famous British comedian, was speaking 
of an ideal vacation. “I want to go,” 
he said, “to the loneliest part of Japan, 
where there will be complete rest and 
nobody to bother me.” 


“But you aren’t going alone?” he was 
asked. 

“No,” he replied. “I’m going to have 
a friend along. But he is a real pal. I 
don’t suppose that we shall say two 
words to each other the whole time.” 


Lester realized, as we do not, what a 
priceless thing it is not to have to listen. 
I do remember hearing of at least one 
deafened person who shared his appre- 
ciation, a lady to whom some one re- 
marked: “It must be a great affliction 
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not to be able to hear conversation.” 


She shook her head. “Not nearly so 
much of an affliction,” she declared, 
emphatically, “as having to sit still and 
listen.” 

Not only is our advantage a striking 
one today; it is becoming more and 
more important as time goes on. The 
coming event that is casting its shadow 
so clearly before us is nothing less than 
compulsory deafness. Why, in a recent 
issue of Liberty, Ralph Barton has a 
prophetic cartoon showing a man lying 
in bed with wide-open eyes, gazing out 
into the night. The legend below the 
drawing reads: “Some People Regard 
Modern Civilization as Progress. In- 
curable optimist, unable to sleep because 
the last delivery truck leaves off two 
minutes before the first ashman begins 
work, dreams of the wonderful future 
when airplanes will be added to the 
racket.” 


For years. I always made a sort of 
mental reservation when I spoke of the 
advantages of being deafened. I re- 
membered that without hearing it is 
rather difficult to use the telephone; and 
I secretly considered this as a terrible 
deprivation. One day when I had my 
feet on an empty desk, trying out Mr. 
Rockefeller’s theory, I recalled that I 
had been able to use the telphone for 
some twenty-five years, and that I had 
considered it a nuisance and made very 
little use of it. Today I find in the 
popular column of O. O. McIntyre the 
following comment: “The telephone is 
one of the most convenient things in the 
world of emergencies. Yet to me it 
has become one of life’s greatest nui- 
sances. I have not answered more than 
a dozen calls in a year, and I have not 
called up a single person in _ three 
months. As useful as it has proved, I 
believe most people would find life hap- 
pier without the telephone.” 

You know the old saying about great 
minds running in the same channel— 
but let’s not go into that just now. The 
whole situation is not helped any by the 
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thought of what Dr. Bell might have 
done for the deafened with the time he 
wasted on the telephone nuisance. The 
one thing he might have done would 
have been to find some method of off- 
setting impaired hearing as thoroughly 
as eyeglasses remedy defective vision. 
Then, knowing we could have approx- 
imately normal hearing whenever we 
wished, we should appreciate the bless- 
ing of deafness. As it is, the chief 
agony for many of us is the mere real- 
ization that we cannot hear, no matter 
how much we desire to hear. Ah, these 
things we can’t have, how their value 
increases by leaps and bounds! 


The unparalleled blessing of hearing! 
Once a woman friend of mine, seeking 
to emphasize in her friendly way the 
wonderful things I am missing by rea- 
son of my total deafness, pointed out 
that one’s recollection of things heard 
is so much keener and so much more 
lasting than of those things that are 
merely seen. “In the case of a ship- 
wreck, for example,” she said, “people 
soon forget the terrible scenes; but for 
years the survivors can hear in their 
imagination the terrible cries of fear 
and agony.” 

And I, alas, even if I am fortunate 
enough ever to be in a shipwreck, shall 
not be able to hear for years in the still 
hours of the night the fearful cries of 
agony and suffering; the prayers of the 
dying! It is a hard life, this deafness. 


After all, imitation is the sincerest 
flattery, and what better testimonial 
could we have of the advantages of 
deafness than the pathetic attempts 
made by the hearing to simulate it. 
The Sydney Bulletin, for example, tells 
of a doctor who was speaking sternly 
to the husband of one of his patients 
and intimating rather strongly that he 
should have called for medical assist- 
ance sooner for his wife, who was ill. 

“You might have known by her 
coughing all night that she was seri- 
ously ill,” said the doctor. “Did you do 
anything ?” 
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“Well,” replied the husband, shuf- 
fling his feet nervously, “I stuffed my 
ears with cotton.” 

What good are ears, anyway? I sup- 
pose you would consider it absurd if I 
asserted that ears are not as important 
as fingers. Well, Paderewski, who 
plays Beethoven’s music marvelously, 
was utterly put out of commission some 
time back by an injury to one finger. 
Yet Beethoven, even when totally deaf- 
ened, went on composing the music that 
Paderewski now plays so divinely— 
when his fingers are in good condition. 
In fact, Beethoven wrote his best music 
after his ears became totally useless and 
he. could not hear the orchestra that he 
conducted. Imagine Paderewski giving 
his best performance after he had lost 
his fingers! About the only thing in 
the world that is a failure without ears 
is a cornstalk. Of course, if you want 
to be a cornstalk— 


It is all a matter of gossip. Some- 
body years ago stated that deafness was 
a handicap, the statement was repeated 
and enlarged upon, and here we are! 
It is so much easier to accept a state- 
ment at its face value than to analyze 
it, that such rumors have an easy time 
gathering strength. A few days ago, 
illustrating this point, I read in the 
newspapers an account of a meeting in 
London at which Francisco Nitti, for- 
merly Premier of Italy and generally 
considered to be one of the strong men 
intellectually of Europe, declared: “Eu- 
rope was never in such dire condition 
before as it is now.” 

Years ago, before my eyes were 
opened to the mass of misinformation 





circulated about deafness, I might have 
accepted this statement as accurate and 
gone around repeating it to other 
morons and paving the way for its 
transmission to posterity. But now, 
with my feet on my cleared desk, I see 
with a clearer eye, and ask myself: Is 
this true? And, being deafened, I am 
clever enough to answer my own ques- 
tion by replying, It is not. Europe was 
in a much more dire condition during 
and immediately after the World War. 
And a few hundred years ago Europe 
was in a condition that would make its 
present state appear like heaven by con- 
trast. Dr. Nitti merely sees things, at 
least temporarily, “through a glass eye 
darkly.” And that, unfortunately, is 
the way most of us look on deafness. 
Why, ears are not even ornamental 
in many cases. For that matter, during 
the years preceding the bobbed-hair in- 
vasion, many women wore their locks 
in a way to make it impossible for an 
observer to determine whether they 
really had ears or not, and you may 
take my word for it, in spite of this, 
many of the women were quite pleasing 
to the eye! Bearing on the use and 
appearance of the ears, there is a pic- 
ture in today’s paper showing a man be- 
fore his radio, the air filled with the 
weird conglomeration of things that 
have battered his ears all evening, the 
finish beholding him with his fingers 
in his ears, his eye resting on a news- 
paper near by, its headlines announcing 
that a wealthy woman is prepared to 
pay $2,500 for an ear to replace one 
she has lost, and he cries out: “I’ve 
got two she can have for a nickel!” 
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My coat and I live comfortably together. 





It has assumed all my wrinkles, does not hurt 


me anywhere, has moulded itself on my deformities, and is complacent to all my movements, 
and I only feel its presence because it keeps me warm. Old coats and old friends are the 


same thing —Thomas Hughes. 


EAR FRIENDLY FOLKS, 

If any of you have recently made 

a blunder because of your deaf- 
ness, and have had to pay the penalty, 
be consoled with this true story as 
related by a friend with perfectly good 
ears: 


Here’s my prize episode. Today my next 
door neighbor and I went shopping. We found 
lovely things, but were rather exhausted by 
the time we had finished, and went up to a 
tea room for a drink. This happened to be 
right opposite Grace Church. Just as we 
came out of the tea room, we noticed a num- 
ber of limousines and taxis drawing up at the 
church door. About that time we looked 
across the street and saw the doors swinging 
to and fro, giving glimpses of the lighted 
chancel and masses of beautiful flowers. I 
looked at my watch and, noting that it lacked 
just a few minutes of being twelve o'clock, 
remarked that it was the hour of fashionable 
weddings—high noon. 

The idea to go over struck us at the same 
time. So we crossed the street, fell in with 
some people who were getting out of a taxi, 
and sailed into church on an usher’s arm. We 
went quite a good way up and were seated 
all right. We took a look around, remarking 
that the flowers were lovely and the people 
attending very nice looking. By that time 
we had settled down a little and began listen- 
ing to the music. It sounded dimly, softly 
and solemnly familiar, and just as my ear 


noticed that it was no preliminary to a wed- 
ding march, which the organ was sending 
forth, my eyes took note of the fact. that 
the ushers had on black gloves. “Yas’m,” it 
was a first-class and unmistakably sure-enough 
funeral. We had to sit it through! And 
we're not going to any more weddings with- 
out personal invitations. 


Speaking of churches brings us back 
to our unfinished discussion of attendance 
by the hard of hearing. At the expense 
of seeming to preach, we will continue 
our talk. Judging from the number of 
letters received on the subject, it is a 
live question with most of us. An active 
worker in a local league writes: 


I have direct knowledge of the acousticon 
which was installed in the church I attend, the 
First Congregational. I have been a constant 
user from the start, and have found it the 
greatest help I have in keeping cheerful and 
hopeful and fit for active life. 


Last spring the device became inefficient, 
due, chiefly, to careless handling, but at my 
request an electrician was engaged to put it 
in order and thereafter to give it frequent in- 
spection. The minister cooperates most kindly. 

The Northminster Presbyterian has a newer 
instrument with nine connections. The church 
secretary says that most of them are in use’ 
every Sunday. The latest installation in our 
city is in a Lutheran Church. 
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A Correspondence Club member out in 
California tells us: 


Within the last two months, through the 
generosity of a friend, acousticons have been 
installed in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Palo Alto, which is the one I attend. There 
are several hard of hearing people in the 
church, and the ear phones are a boon to us. 
As far as I know, there are none in the other 
churches in town. 


Evidently this phone was a gift. The 
thing that I am especially anxious to find 
out is how the financial end of the mat- 
ter is handled. One friend writes that 
in a church she attended, the acousticons 
were privately installed, but that, in the 
absence of regular attendants, strangers 
might have the use of them. Later, in 
her own church, devices were put in 
with the arrangement that each person 
desiring the use of one should pay for 
his own, the church thereafter providing 
for upkeep and for several sets designed 
for the use of visitors. 


In another church out in California 
which this same friend visited, she found 
a most satisfactory arrangement as to 
seating, that is, the hard of hearing 
were not segregated, but could sit with 
their families or friends in any part of 
the church. I might add my personal 
testimony here, which is to the effect 
that the best church phone I use is also 
so arranged. The secret back of this 
case is that a hard of hearing woman is 
responsible for both the installation and 
placement of the instruments. But to 
continue with our correspondent’s varied 
experiences, she says: 


At the risk of appearing ungracious, I 
might add a word of criticism in connection 
with the arrangements in some churches of 
my attendance. It would be of such advantage 
to us deafened if the instrument were located 
with an eye to our comfort, and if ushers were 
instructed to be helpful and to show us how to 
make the connections. It is terrible to ex- 
periment in public with an instrument that 
may suddenly emit a shrill squeak. Although 
a regular attendant at one church, I always 
had to ask for an acousticon, frequently had 
to explain to an usher where one could be 
found, and generally had to sit in the very 
front pew. At another church I was offered 
a wonderful instrument arranged to convey 





sound from every part of the chancel, but it 
was located at a pew in the extreme rear, thus 
cutting me off from the satisfaction of reading 
the familiar words from the lips of the rector. 

What do I want? For choice, a seat at 
the inside end of the pew second or third 
from the front, with a place for my feet, no 
strain on my eyes, no need of bending my 
head backward. That’s all, in addition to a 
first class instrument! 


From another letter I quote this: 


I think deafened people do not take much 
interest in going to church, but it is one of 
the habits I have been reluctant to relinquish. 
A delightful man, totally deafened, whom I 
once met in Paris, said he had been around 
the world without hearing a sound, and that 
he always attended service when possible, be- 
cause he liked “being with God’s people.” 


A friend writes: 


My church service generally consists of per- 
mitting myself to sit down in the morning 
(on Sunday, of course) and read some vital 
message from some author. I have just fin- 
ished Helen Keller’s new book, “My Religion.” 
My deepest spiritual moments come unexpect- 
edly, and usually when I am alone with some 
written message or incident. 


Here is a true story for you. It 
proves to a nicety one writer's conten- 
tion that your own line of thought may 
be quite as good as the speaker’s. 


A COUNTRY EXPERIENCE 

“IT shouldn’t think you would ever go to 
church in the summer,” said my sister in the 
frank way of relatives. “So tiresome for you, 
seats are uncomfortable, music bad, and you 
can’t hear the sermon.” 

“Why,” said I, hunting for reasons, “it is 
for only an hour and a half once a week, and 
it pleases people to see me there. I help to 
support the church, and I like to show some 
personal interest.” 

“It never occurred to me whether anyone 
cared whether I went or not,” said she. 

“They do care in a little place like this. It 
encourages them to see the summer visitors, 
especially those like us, who come every year. 
And I come into touch with village people 
whom I don’t see elsewhere.” 

Sister was silenced, though not convinced, 
and I, for the hundredth time somewhat shaken 
in my own convictions, went to church to 
think it out. 

I shared in the Doxology, the Gloria, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the responsive reading, 
then found the hymn announced. 

“Father, whate’er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies, 

Accepted at thy throne of grace, 

Let this petition rise— 

Give me a calm and thankful heart, 
From ev’ry murmur free.” 





ig, 
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It was a hymn familiar from my childhood 
—I could hear my father’s beautiful tenor 
voice, long silenced. The singing ended, we 
settled into our seats for the sermon I could 
not hear—my mind still on the hymn. 

“The share of earthly bliss” denied me was 
normal hearing—how about the others? Be- 
hind me sat a dear old lady, deafened like 
myself, who never failed in loyalty to her 
church or her minister. The organist trying 
to make music for us had recently undergone 
a severe operation, and must live in dread of a 
return of her malady. The fine woman on my 
right was in like case. The man wearing 
dark glasses had been unable to work for 
months because of poisoned eyes. The one 
with a wooden leg had stumped a painful path 
through life. The minister’s wife, denying 
herself a share of leisure, had pluckily re- 
turned to teaching in order to keep her chil- 
dren in college. An unmarried mother, a girl 
denied early home training, was trying in her 
blundering way to bring her child under good 
influences. A boy, old for his years, was 
caring for his younger brothers while his 
mother was lying in a hospital and his father 
was hunting’ for work. 

One after another they came before my 
mind. I do not imagine that all of them in 
their hearts were “from ev'ry murmur free,” 
but I do know that they were, each in his 
own way, doing honest work, supporting their 
church, sharing community interests. Was an 
hour spent with them worth a little discom- 
fort on my part? 

Such was my sermon to myself. Before 
my theme was exhausted, the minister pro- 
nounced the benediction and we of the cohgre- 
gation were greeting each other. 


The story illustrates a truth—we can 
go to church and, even though we do not 
hear, we can find compensations for 
going. But why not have the same 
compensations that our hearing friends 
have? Why not hear the service, the 
music, the sermon? It is no impossible 
dream, except for the few whose audi- 
tory mechanism is entirely destroyed. 


An old man, a character in a story, 
said, “There’s a time to keep silent, a 
time to speak up, and a time to cut loose 
and bust things.” For years most of us 
have kept silent rather than ask for 
hearing aids at church; occasionally some 
one has had something to say about it; 
now, it seems to me, is the time to “cut 
loose and bust things.” It does not re- 
quire money in your own pocket to 
finance worth while projects. Years ago 
the great evangelist, Moody, dreamed of 


a school where girls might obtain, with- 
out great expense, a thorough scholastic 
foundation. He had no money of his 
own with which to finance the project, 
but he had conviction in his heart and 
eloquence at the tip of his tongue. Today, 
dotting the hills just beyond Northfield, 
Mass., stand the buildings which con- 
stitute a monument to his untiring ef- 
forts. Thomas W. Goodspeed, a gradu- 
ate of the old Chicago University, con- 
ceived the idea of a great institution of 
learning in the Middle West, and he 
made bold to ask John D. Rockefeller to 
help him found it. No need to tell any 
one what the Chicago University of 
today represents in American life. 

Aiding the hard of hearing in any 
practical way is a sound economic in- 
vestment, so don’t hesitate to make your 
local wants known. As to getting ear 
phones into the churches, do as 1 sug- 
gested last month—write to the church 
papers, talk it over with your ministers 
and your vestrymen. When you have 
accomplished results, write and tell me 
how you did it. Make your letters brief 
and send them in by the bushel. 


Now, by the way of dessert for our 
meal, I am going to let you look inside 
the covers of a ring letter. 


Yes, Betty MacKay has sent me the ring 
letter. I guess she knows that I love to write 
and probably couldn’t send the letter away 
without putting in a few words, and I fall 
joyously in the temptation. 

How nice people you are in the G. G.’s. I 
enjoy so much to know you a little. Of 
course to know you more and more gives the 
envy to be a real, true G. G., not only “un 
oiseau de passage.” But still, the passing bird 
enjoyed immensely to be allowed to have part 
of your talks and through them to be just 
a little richer than before. Thank you. 

I think you are right to be large minded, 
In Switzerland we have adopted the rule that 
nobody else than members of the correspond- 
ence club are allowed to read the letters. It 
seems to me always more a pity because there 
are sometimes so good thoughts worth while 
to be kept or shown to someone who just 
needs them. I don’t think the intimacy loses. 
If, with a letter, we can interest a friend in 
our work, if it gives him a chance to have 
more comprehension, more friendliness for the 
hard of hearing, is not the benefit for us? 
Like you in America, we have in our club 
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quite wonderful people. Should we keep all 
that they give us for ourselves? One never 
knows all the good which can proceed from 
even a glimpse of some one else’s soul, a soul 
that is true, fair, fighting to grow! It can 
be such a help. 

What is so fine in life as to find people in 
whom we find realized a little bit of the ideal 
which is our own? One sees that one is not 
living in chiméres. That really we can reach 
it, that moral beauty is reality. It’s so en- 
couraging, stimulating ! 

Has it also happened to you that when you 
look over your life, you remember a day, a 
circumstance in which one person has told, 
written or done something which has given 
you a sort of “homesickness” to do it too be- 
cause it was beautiful? And has not that 
special thing influenced you during the years 
that followed? It is so beautiful that we 
can help each other. 

Just now, when I think of the help I had 
from others it comes in my mind something 
really strange—one look that has changed the 
direction of one life. 

Victor Hugo's chef d’ceuvre is certainly 
“Les Miserables,” the romance of poor people 
in Paris. We learn to know a little girl, an 
orphan, adopted by a woman whe has no 
heart, and we follow little Cosette in her un- 
‘happy childhood. We feel her pains and sor- 
rows so well that it is hard ever to forget it. 
Poor, poor little thing! 

A Swiss painter, after reading the book of 
Victor Hugo, took his brushes and painted 
Cosette. He put in her eyes all the anguish 
and pang of her soul. 

The picture came in the room of a young 
girl—a bright room with lots of flowers, sun 
and laughter. How long had Cosette been 
there before it really happened, I don’t exactly 
know, but one day it happened, that’s the im- 
portant thing. 

The girl looked and looked at the sad eyes, 
at the poor face of the little girl. It was a 
shock, a revelation, and since that day she 
felt uneasy. She was pursued by the look— 
the look filled the room completely. The sun, 
the flowers were still there, but the girl didn’t 
see them. There was only the look, and it 
was not only in the room, but in her heart— 
everywhere. “If there are people in this 
world with eyes like that, well, then I have 
to go to them,” she knew. 

It was an appel—an order—she had to obey. 

She went to a hospital—she went to homes 
for old people who had nobody in the world. 
She saw expressions so helpless, so miserable, 
so sorrowful, like Cosette’s. She knew for 
what purpose she was in the world. Her life 
was oriented. 

When, seven years ago, an otologist told me 
that my deafness was progressive and unheal- 
ing, it seemed to me impossible to be true. I 
was in full work as “visiting sister” in a 
manufacturing town. I got cross and angry 
and revolted because I felt it was such an 
injustice that it happened to me. I couldn’t 
believe that I had been wrong in following the 


Yet deafness came just 
when studies were finished and I was able to 


call in Cosette’s eyes. 


work intelligently. It took me one year to 
understand—to understand something very sim- 
ple—that there were deafened people whom 
nobody took care of, who needed relief, and 
sun, and help. And so started the first club 
in French Switzerland. 

Isn’t it fine, fine, fine? Does it not make 
one feel that there is someone leading our 
lives ? 

It is so frappant because I didn’t want to 
be deaf. I didn’t want to know others who 
were deafened, and, as I couldn’t escape my 
fate, I imagined something which looked very 
nice and courageous, but which was cowardice, 
only cowardice. i 

I went to a well known physician who had 
written in a medical paper that it was a pity 
one could not make experiments about otoscler- 
osis on living people. I told him, “Here am I, 
Try to do whatever you want. I want my 
deafness to be useful for humanity. Never 
mind if I die as a consequence of the experi- 


ment.” Doesn’t it sound glorious? Well, it 
was not. I simply didn’t want to live with 
deafness. I preferred death. I didn’t want to 


accept it morally. That fine professor saw 
that as if it were written in an open book, 
and, like Cosette, he helped me to understand 
another page of life. He urged me to learn 
lip-reading, told me about the anguish of the 
deafened. 

When I sit down and look back I see other 
people who have made epochs in my life. I 
see two in the ring letters. 

Does not this rare morsel from a ring 
letter tempt your palate? Why not come 
in and enjoy the feast? Join the Corre- 
spondence Club. You have only to sub- 
scribe to the Votta Review to be 
eligible. All applications for member- 
ship should be addressed to me. 

Captains of the C. C. groups, please 
take note: All applications, all resigna- 
tions should be promptly sent to me, 
that my records may be correct and up- 
to-date at all times. May I take this op- 
portunity to thank each one of you who 
so kindly sent messages of good cheer 
at Christmas time? Each one came 
as the personal greeting from a close 
friend, and I thank you here as warmly 
as if time permitted individual replies. 
With best wishes to you all in return, 
I am, , 

Sincerely your friend, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 











THAT KNOCKING ON MY FRONT DOOR 


Mary E. 


T had ever been my boast that I 
had no fear of death, because if any 
part of me continued on, it would not 

be deaf, and what else was there to 
fear? Then once upon a time I had 
a dream. 

It was a terribly funny dream, and 
let’s hope there is not a psychoanalyist 
among my readers, for he might dis- 
cover that I was jilted years and years 
ago, that being the reason that St. 
Peter turned me down at the golden 
gate. Anyway, I went to Heaven with- 
out the essenual preliminary of dying. 

My credentials were all perfectly 
typed, protected by a handsome manu- 
script cover, tied with a pink ribbon, 
and there was no return envelope. All 
my pet self-esteem was carefully em- 
broidered with the most expressive 
adjectives that Roget’s contained, and 
as a reward for all these virtues I ex- 
pected, yea, I demanded, good hearing. 

“Aha,” said St. Peter, “Aha and 
Ahem! Plans and specifications. You 
may be the architect of your soul, but 
you can’t expect to be the architect of 
your home in Heaven. You don’t un- 
derstand our building codes. If you 
had your hearing back you’d soon be 
fussing about the noise made by the 
clink of the golden bricks. 

This was the first suspicion I had 
ever had that it was going to be neces- 
sary for me to hobble through eternity 
on those very dependable crutches 
called lip-reading. They had taken the 
place of hearing on earth. They had 
given me something to blow and brag 
about and thus bolster up my ego, but 
I had no desire to teach lip-reading in 
Heaven; besides, I wanted to hear the 
angels sing. So I revolted. 

“T won’t have it,” I vowed. 

“Now,” went on the genial saint, 
“suppose you sent a piece to an editor 
and after he accepted it, you jumped 
up and said, ‘If you don’t print that 
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on the front page, boxed, I won’t ap- 
pear.’ What do you think he’d do?” 

I remained silent for a minute, but 
visions of harps that I could not hear 
assailed me. 

“IT won't have it,” I said. 
go in.” 

“Very well,” agreed the old saint. 

He had me conducted to an elevator 
and I went down, down, down, and 
when I got there Dante and his 
imagination had nothing on me. But 
to my intense surprise it was not hot. 
It was cold! J was cold! At least, I 
know. my feet were cold. 

When I met the head person of that 
place, I was surprised. He was in no 
way Mephistophelian. He didn’t have 
any horns or cloven feet. He didn’t 
have any tail. He didn’t even have 
a beard. In place of a pitchfork he 
carried a lead pencil. 

“Come in,” he said, quite naturally. 
I was relieved. I thought he would 
either yell or mouth or use the lead 
pencil. “I know you,” he went on. 
“T’ve just had a message about you. 
You're the deaf lady that is going to 
hear in spite of me,” patting himself 
on the chest. 

“Yes, in spite of the devil,” thought 
I, but wisely held my tongue. 

“Now, you can’t pick and choose 
down here, but seeing that you was 
such a good sport on earth, raising 
them four kids on lip-reading like you 
done—.” 

“Ungrammatical as the devil,” thought 
I, 

“I’m going to give you the choice of 
two posts. You can act as time keeper 
in the boiler factory and have your 
hearing back, or you can tend the side 
entrance where all the agents call, and 
use your lip-reading.” 

“Both implements 
thought I. 

“If you choose the boiler factory,” 


“IT won't 


of the devil,” 
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he explained, “you will have to eat, 
sleep and live there. There’s where 
we boil ’em up. We work three shifts 
there. The fellow in there now, he’s 
got cotton in his ears, asbestos ear tabs, 
and sound proof insulation over that; 
still he’s hollering for me to take his 
hearing back. But the choice is final.” 

“And the other?” I murmured, oh, so 
meekly! 

“Oh, that—that’ll be easy for you.” 
I suppose he put that accent there on 
account of all my bragging about the 
efficiency of lip-reading. 

“All you have to do there is take 
your lip-reading and sit by the door, 
and whenever an agent seeks entrance, 
you have to find out all about him; 
decide which plane you think he be- 
longs on and direct him there. You 
may have some trouble convincing him 
that you know your own mind. A lot 
of them won’t take no for an answer.” 

My stars, didn’t I know that? 

“Er—” I hesitated, “how often do 
these agents call?” 

“Oh, not more’n’ one a_ minute 
usually, although I have saw them a 
little thicker. I dunno why so many 
of ’em find their way down here. Some- 
times, I just think that there saint up 
there used to keep a department store 
and ain’t got over his grudge yet, but 
hurry up, you haven’t all eternity to 
decide.” 

I recalled all the glad advertising 
I had given lip-reading during my ter- 
restrial progress, and was suddenly 
ashamed of my anxiety to cease its use. 


“I guess I’d better take that last job 
and keep my lip-reading and let you 
have my hearing. Most likely any 
music down here would be some of that 
jazz I’ve been so pleased to miss.” 
Being used to a diet of sour grapes I 
hardly noticed an added one. 

“This way,” he beckoned. 

“T’ll feel more at home at that side 
door, anyhow. I’m used to other agents 
than real estaters.” 

I sank into the chair indicated to be 


my future station. Then there began 
a knocking and knocking and knocking 
and I seemed glued to that chair. I 
couldn’t get up. The knocking went 
on. I scrambled and pulled and strained 
tonouse. Rap, rap, rap on that side door. 


Suddenly and with a mighty effort, 
I pulled myself loose from that chair 
and found myself standing in the mid- 
dle of my own living room floor. 


There was somebody knocking at 
my front door! 

It was an agent! 

“Well, anyway, I got back home,” I 
said. 

Once on my feet and facing the front 
door, I viewed my caller. My stars, 
another real estate agent! 

How did I know? Well, I knew by 
his dress-and general atmosphere. It 
is not at all surprising if a little at- 
mosphere should be sticking to these 
fellows whose business it is to deal in 
this Florida climate. Besides, he had 
something in his hand that looked 
suspiciously like blue prints. 

“A Yankee, at that,” I whispered in 
despair. 

Oh, we know a Yankee down here 
every single time we see one, and we 
don’t have to look at his license plate, 
either. Why certainly, I know I was 
born and raised a Yankee, but I have 
been moistened by the dews of Dixie 
and molded by her balmy atmosphere 
until I am reformed. Well, call it 
deformed if you want to! 

Pound-pound-pounding was this Yan- 
kee on my front door. Nothing but an 
earthquake could have uprooted him 
from my doorstep, as long as_ he 
thought there was a living soul inside 
the house; and we don’t have earth- 
quakes down here. That’s one taunt 
we can always fling at California. 

From behind my colonnade book- 
cases I peeked cautiously at him, spy- 
ing for whiskers or at least a mustache. 
I took stock of my lip-reading and re- 
called my dream. 

Now if I could get outside the screen 
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before he got his jargon going, my 
chances were fifty-fifty to follow his 
speech. On the other hand, if he got 
a flying start while I was still peering 
through the rusty screen, why then it 
was one hundred to one that I would 
be lost. And if I failed to beat that 
agent to it, I wouldn’t know if the lot 
he wanted to sell me were already 
manufactured or if he were just taking 
orders and only wanted to make up as 
many as were sold and bound by the 
clink of cash. 


What? You didn’t know anybody 
but God made land? Well, good land! 
You ought to come down here to 
Florida. We can’t make it in one day, 
of course. Our dredges haven't at- 
tained that speed so far; but we can 
make a lot of it in six months and rest 
one day out of seven, too. 


But mercy me, that land agent still 
pounding on my front door and there 
I was afraid to take my lip-reading and 
try to beat him through the screen. 


I decided to try a scheme. If I 
started talking and just kept going, 
nobody would be likely to talk back 
while I was at it. 

“Annie,” I called, “turned the gas 
down under the kettle. I’ve told you 
lots of times that you wasted gas by 
running it full blast after the boiling 
point was reached.” 

As ‘a matter of fact, Annie wasn’t 
there. If she had been I wouldn’t have 
been trying to beat an agent’s speech 
through the front door screen. “Open 
the windows in the back bedroom,” 
I went on, “It’s hot as anything in 
here.” All the time I was hastening 
to the front door. 

With a push of the screen that al- 
most swept that gentleman from his 
feet, I was on the porch. I had done 
it. I had got my lip-reading outside 
ready to register the flood of words 
that awaited me. But the flood was 
hardly a freshet and I had my trouble 
for my struggle. He was one of those 
€-a-s-y s-p-e-a-k-i-n-g men who words 


are never rushed. All he said to was, 
“Good afternoon, have you seen Devil’s 
Island ?” 

I bantered with his easy going speech 
and got rid of him without his ever 
finding out that I was short one of 
my five senses. I did myself proud, 
and went in to elate over it and feel 
sorry that I hadn’t awed him with the 
true state of affairs. Wasn’t it wonder- 
ful the way a person could hear without 
ears? 

Alas for proudful performance that 
it should so soon be hissed by the 
gallery. _ There was someone again 
knocking at my front door. Another agent ! 

Oh, for a cabin in the fastness of the 
woods, with a spiked barbed-wire fence 
all around and a moat without a draw- 
bridge, where no agent might ever pene- 
trate! 

I was again filled with qualms and 
flooded with reluctance. All my recent 
glories were overshadowed by memories 
of immobile lips and mustaches and 
beards and hidden tongues and mumblers 
that lived on a diet of their own words. 

I peeked some more and _ hesitated 
some more before I found my courage. 

“Annie” I called, “turn down the gas 
under the kettle. I’ve told you lots —” 

No use! 

That man had a piece to speak, and 
the quicker he got at it the better. Once 
at it, nothing but an earthquake would 
stop him, and as I told you, we don’t 
have them down here. By the time I 
was outside the screen door he was half 
spent, but still going strong. 

I had no idea what was in that spick 
and span little case that was sitting at 
his feet. It wasn’t Florida real estate. 
They carry that in their pockets. It 
might be anything, I watched him about 
half a minute and in that time descried 
the words if, and, so and for. I decided 
it was useless, and I plunged! 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t hear a word 
you say.” 

I said it very meekly, as if it were all 
my own stubbornness. 
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He stopped talking very suddenly and 
looked at me in surprise and wonder. 
He was slower than some of them, for 
it took a little time for the truth to 
penetrate his slick hair-stayed head. Then 
he looked sick and quite helpless, just as 
if he had been caught trying to feed 
peanuts to an iron monkey. 

Then he remembered his hat. It 
would no doubt convey what deaf ears 
could not hear. He grabbed it convul- 
sively and with great zest made a most 
elaborate bow. No power on earth could 
induce him to say “good afternoon” to 
a deaf woman. A second bow pressed 
the truth home. He was going. Well, 
thank goodness for that! 

I went in and sat down and thought 
how humiliated I ought to feel at having 
a perfect stranger treat me like an idiot 
or a maniac or the defective that I hate 
to have people discover I am. I, who 
am so brilliant that even the devil could 
see good points in me, as per my dream! 
To be treated like that was terribly 
humiliating. Then the sea-sickness of 
that last caller recurred to me and I 
began to laugh and was still laughing 
when there was another knock on my 
front door. 

This was a woman and I took courage. 
Most women’s lips are more easily read 
than men’s. I even went to my trial 
without the preliminary bluff about turn- 
ing the gas down under the kettle. 

She had wrinkle eradicators, but she 
didn’t have any faith in them or she 
would have used some herself. 

She began to talk. I knew very 
nearly all she was saying, but when they 
begin to talk about the heat and the land 
boom and the high price of food and 
the poor street-car service, they are good 
mixers and they will continue their mix- 
ing for an hour or more, and I was tired. 
So I plunged again. 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t hear 

It didn’t jar her a bit. Just a few 


” 





seconds and the situation was complete-~ 


ly in her grasp. She blessed my heart. 
She had seen my kind before and they 





must have all been near sighted. Any- 
way, she came close, very close. I 
noticed the vegetable man had spring 
onions that morning. She was a terribly 
sympathetic mixer. 

I’ve often been informed that deaf 
people sit by and thankfully accept any 


‘ crumb of conversation that is handed to 


them. I may be a thankless jade, but I 
don’t want my crumbs soaked in wrinkle 
eradicators and served with onions. I’d 
rather have a whole slice of soggy sour 
bread of solitude that may be eaten in 
secret and thereby greatly sweetened, 
according to the best Biblical authorities. 

It took me a long time to convince that 
lady that I didn’t need any wrinklefiers 
or beauty eradicators. She may have 
had good eyesight. At any rate, she 
didn’t believe me when I told her I 
didn’t want anything. I hardly think she 
was mixing pleasure and business, al- 
though, as I have already stated, she was 
certainly a good mixer. I expect it was 
missionary work and business. She was 
bringing understanding to the deaf. 

It was perfectly apparent that she 
knew just how to do it, from the ex- 
traordinary longitude and latitude of her 
speaking facilities, and the extreme 
amount of dark recess that was visible 
behind her beautified lips. My, I hope 
she has that back tooth filled! I am 
sure she will lose it if she doesn’t. It 
worried me so that I hardly realized that 
she had given me up and was departing, 
until she stepped upon the topmost step. 

After that I decided to get out and 
stay out the rest of the afternoon. I 
have a friend who knows how to talk to 
me just as if I could hear. If you would 
believe it, I can sit about five feet away 
from her and understand what she says, 
just as if I could hear. She never 
comes close enough to remind me that 
I am growing far-sighted. She never 
talks to me through her hand or a yawn 
or a wad of chewing gum or anything 
like that. If I miss a sentence it doesn’t 
frighten her a bit. She just repeats the 
same as if a pair of ears had misun- 
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derstood her meaning. She’s a great 
comfort. To her I vowed I would go. 

If you would believe it, I hadn't 
walked three blocks when I came upon 
the carrier of that shiny square sample 
case and scared him out of his wits 
again. He thought I had caught him 
that time and would surely compel him 
to explain what was in the case. He 


shied across the street as if some one 
had called “Leper.” 

My, it had been a busy afternoon! 
Just think what one of them a minute 
would mean. That dream was a warn- 
ing. I must really mend my ways. I 
dare not give that lead-penciled devil 
such a hold on me as all that. Mercy, 
no! 





GOOD MORNING, PETER PAN! 


A. M. 


VERY morning, after rubbing my 

eyes open and yawning luxuriously, 

I plump my feet on the floor and 
go through Walter Camp’s Daily Dozen: 
up-two-three, down-two-three, wonder- 
ful morning! Lungs-contract, lungs-ex- 
pand, good to be alive! Twist-two- 
three, bend-two-three. When I reach 
that twelfth exhilarating exercise, The 
Wing, I make a little ceremony of it. 
With arms stretched straight up over 
my head, I face a little framed picture 
of Peter Pan. It is the one that Rus- 
sian artist painted of Maude Adams 
in her autumn-leaf woodsy suit, head 
tilted back, laughing face, with its 
never-going-to-grow-up expression, and 
her extended arms and whole attitude 
saying: “I’m joy! joy! joy!” As I 
swing my arms down and backward, 
bending forward as if in obeisance, I 
say joyously, trying to catch the spirit 
of youth, eternal youth: “Good morn- 
ing, Peter Pan!” With the next down- 
ward sweep I say: “Good morning, 
Joy!” Sometimes I make the greeting: 
“Good morning, Life! Good morning, 
Happiness! Good morning, Work!” At 
other times it is “Good morning, Health! 
Good morning, Courage! Good morn- 
ing, Beauty!” anticipating whatever 
the day may bring, or what I would 
like to have it bring. And having thus 
greeted the oncoming day, I go for- 
ward to meet it with my thoughts 


Luce 


keyed to joy, and with the spirit of 
youth in my heart. 

Does it sound silly to you; you, who 
are grown-ups? Does it sound futile to 
you of the practical minds? Ah, look 
around as you eat your breakfast. See 
people opening their mouths and put- 
ting food in, and then moving their 
jaws up and down, up and down, in un- 
lovely motions. Watch them awhile. 
Does it look silly? Then watch them 
at their work, taking things from one 
place and putting them into another 
place; fussing and hustling and worry- 
ing over letters, papers and miscellanies 
galore. Does it look futile? Then 
watch them out-of-doors knocking a 
little ball over the ground, chasing it 
to hit it again and again; or else watch 
them watching some one else do the 
hitting. Does it seem silly and futile? 
“But,” you protest, “eating and working 
and playing keep us fit for living.” 
True, but doesn’t tuning up our thoughts 
to the joy and eternal youth of Peter 
Pan also keep us fit for living? As to 
its being futile, all I have to say is 
this: Give it a trial yourself for one 
week. At the end of that time I proph- 
esy you will be amazed to discover how 
joyous and youthful you feel, and with 
what keen zest you greet the day with 
your “Good morning, Peter Pan!” 

Try it and feel yourself grow young! 
Just try it! 
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HENRY V. WILLE: A TRIBUTE 


Rose KINZIE 


‘7ITH the passing of Henry V. 
Wille, Consulting Vice-president 
in charge of engineering and 

metallurgy of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, who died at the Jefferson Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia on November 29, 
the Speech-Reading Club of Philadel- 
phia has lost a member to whom it owes 
an inestimable debt, one who was con- 
spicuous, almost from the beginning of 
the development of the work, for his 
generous spirit, intelligence and con- 
structive policies. 

He was among 
the first to ally 
himself actively 
with the movement 
to develop the 
work in Philadel- 
phia along compre- 
hensive and _ sub- 
stantial lines, and 
his vision and un- 
failing loyalty, com- 
bined with business 
knowledge and 
sense, were an as- 
set not to be over- 
estimated, especially 
during the develop- 
mental period of 
the club, whether 
considered from the 
financial standpoint 
or as_ regarded 
plans and facilities HENRY V. 
for operation. 

Mr. Wille was so severely deafened 
that he could not understand with the 
strongest hearing instrument, except in 
connection with speech-reading, but his 
business efficiency was, nevertheless, 
such that in his connection with Bald- 
win’s he was called upon to make fre- 
quent business trips all over this coun- 
try and Europe. He was also a striking 
example of a deafened person surmount- 
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ing his handicap in the way of making 
friends. One almost never came in 
contact with any of his business asso- 
ciates without seeing evidence of the 
very high esteem in which he was held. 
His generous nature, large conceptions, 
accommodating spirit and kind person- 
ality appealed to all who knew him. 

During the winter of 1918-19, when 
the plan for opening a clubhouse was 
executed, he was abroad, and returned 
after the club was established in its 
home at 1606 Locust street. On his 
first visit he volun- 
teered a generous 
contribution. This 
was an example of 
his spirit through- 
out. 

Some people, es- 
pecially in Philadel- 
phia, will remember 
the circus given at 
the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, in 1920, 
for the benefit of 
the Votta Review, 
and may recall that 
the interior of the 
large ballroom was 
splendidly and lav- 
ishly decorated with 
bunting and numer- 
ous attractive signs. 
All of this work, 
WILLE except the illustra- 

tions on the signs, 
which were executed by the artists 
in the club, was done by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, through Mr. 
Wille’s agency, without one cent of 
charge for labor or material. That was 
only one item among a number of big 
things for which he took the responsi- 
bility on that occasion, and that occa- 
sion was only one among many at which 
he served on the same scale. 
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Again during the campaign in 1921 
for the purpose of the clubhouse, he 
assisted in every way possible. He was 
sympathetic with and cooperative in em- 
ployment needs for the deafened, and 
placed a number of applicants in po- 
sitions with Baldwin’s. 

Our club differed from the usual or- 
ganization, in which the foundation, 
framework and facilities develop more 
or less uniformly and can follow the 
pattern of similar organizations, in that 
it sprang into full stature almost at a 
bound, thus giving birth to many per- 
plexing problems. But all we ever had 
to do when we needed business advice 
was to call Mr. Wille’s office and ask 
if he could find time to come to the 


club, and he never failed to come or to 
give us the benefit of his experience 
and judgment. His mind ran in large 
conceptions and his suggestions were 
invaluable in many situations, for which 
we shall always be grateful. 


Those of us who, looking forward, 


prophesy that the next few years will 
show marvelous extension of the work 
for the deafened, inasmuch as the time 
is just ripe for such growth, will not 
forget the past years in which founda- 
tions have been laid by slow and diffi- 
cult processes and, in reflecting on this 
pioneer work, we shall not forget such 
earnest and whole-hearted devotion to 
the cause as was given by Henry V. 
Wille. 





IN APPRECIATION OF MISS WILLOUGHBY 


Lucite M. Moore 


EWS of the passing of Miss J. 

E. Willoughby just a week be- 

fore Christmas shadowed many 
hearts with a sense of personal loss. 
For many years, first as a teacher, then 
as head of the intermediate department, 
in the Clarke School at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, she had been in contact 
with successive normal classes and 
groups of pupils, so that her circle of 
professional as well as social acquaint- 
ances was widespread. 

It was an acquaintance treasured by a 
far wider circle than she, herself, was 
aware of, for her rare ability as a teach- 
er commanded a respect which her 
broad sympathies and kindly humor 
deepened into real affection. 

It is difficult to do justice to such a 
life as hers in a few brief paragraphs. 
Wholly modest and unassuming as she 
was, her keenness of intellect and sound- 
ness of judgment rendered her an au- 
thority in her line. Her book, “Written 
Exercises on Direct and Indirect Quota- 
tions” and her series of chart stories 
for intermediate grades are a part of 


J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY 
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the standard language-teaching equip- 
ment in many of the best schools for 
the deaf. Her admonition, “The teacher 
of language must measure her success 
not by what she can tell her pupils, but 
by what they can tell her,” has become 
the personal inspiration of many of 
the former normal students now doing 
successful work all over this country 
and in foreign lands. Outstanding in 
the minds of those who knew her well, 
however, are the joyousness and full- 
ness and integrity of her living. To 
her crystal-clear honesty of character, 
all subterfuge was abhorrent, but she 
was one of those rare souls in whom 
frankness is so blended with kindness 
and tolerance and wit that it becomes a 
pricelessly gracious gift. Her charming 





hospitality, her generous and _ loyal 
friendship, her selfless and tireless serv- 
ice, her broad humanity, her cheerful 
philosophy of life, her quiet wisdom,— 
all these qualities endeared her to asso- 
ciates and friends, and among those 
who, perhaps, loved her best were the 
lonely, the disheartened, the despondent, 
the bewildered, whether adults or chil- 
dren, whose paths crossed hers. 

Her going was as she would have 
wished. Entering upon apparent con- 
valescence after a brief illness, in the 
midst of Christmas preparations, sur- 
rounded by the flowers with which 
friends kept her room filled, with loving 
hands close by, she quietly slipped 
away into that better part of life which 
lies beyond, leaving the world the bet- 
ter for her sojourn in it. 





SPEECH-READING IN THE CLASSROOM 


Epitu M. BuELt 


HERE is no one subject in which 

the mental attitude of the teacher is 

more clearly reflected in that of the 
child than in the subject of speech-read- 
ing. For this reason the attitude of the 
teacher, whether in the primary or higher 
grades, should always be one of en- 
couragement, and expectation that the 
child will understand. She must make 
the child see the use and application of 
speech-reading until he feels that it is 
the very best way of understanding the 
thought of his fellows, and she must 
never by word or look, destroy his con- 
fidence in himself by making him feel 
that he cannot understand what others 
are trying to convey to him through that 
medium. 


SPEECH-READING IN THE KIN- - 


DERGARTEN AND LOWER 
PRIMARY GRADES 


A few of the little five-year-olds en- 
tering school may have had their atten- 
tion called to the motion of the lips 





when a person is speaking, but their 
number is few and far between. In 
beginning work with these little ones it 
would be well for the teacher to keep 
constantly in mind that speech-reading is 
a means of understanding the thoughts 
of others as expressed in words and 
that no thought is complete that is 
not expressed in a complete sentence. 


Experienced speech readers say that it | 


is easier to read a sentence than a phrase, 
a phrase than a single word, a single 
word than a single element. 

Bearing these facts in mind, shall we 
begin to work in the kindergarten by 
giving such commands as Skip, Hop, and 
such words as a cow, a top, and wait 
until the children have a vocabulary be- 
fore giving sentences; or shall we from 
the very beginning give connected 
language in such a way that the cir- 
cumstances will interpret its meaning? 
The latter plan has been used very suc- 
cessfully with our beginning classes. 
Their first morning in school the teacher 
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prepares for such commands as, Open 
the window, Get a dustcloth, Dust the 
chairs, Who wants to dust the tables? 
Feed the fish, etc., by giving the noun, 
as, a window, then (suiting the action 
to the world), Open the window, etc. 
Every morning the children, by carry- 
ing out the orders given by the teacher, 
put the classroom in order for the day’s 
work. At first it is undoubtedly a mat- 
ter of following the general order of 
procedure, but presently the order is 
changed, or, because of different condi- 
tions, something new to the children 
needs to be done, and then they begin 
to watch closely their teacher’s lips in 
order to be the first to carry out the 
given command. The real test of their 
ability to read the lips comes later when, 
in the middle of an exercise of a differ- 
ent type, the teacher says, “It is warm. 
Open the window,” or “Oh, we for- 
got to feed the fish this morning! 
You may feed the fish.” 

Many golden opportunities for prac- 
tical speech-reading are lost by the teach- 
er’s not allowing the children to do 
everything themselves. It should be a 
rule in every classroom, particularly in 
the lower grades, that the teacher is 
never to do anything that a child can do. 
If she wants a pointer let her say, 
“John, bring me a pointer.” In a class 
in the kindergarten it may be necessary 
to lead John to the pointer and show him 
what she wants him to do, but if she 
will insist upon the children’s doing 
everything from the oral command, it 
will not be long before a large propor- 
tion of the class will understand what 
she says, even though the phraseology be 
changed to “I have no pointer. Go get 
me one,” or “Where is the pointer? 
You may go and get it.” 

Speech-reading of connected language 
should not be confined to commands. 
Not one hour of the school day passes 
without its opportunity to enlarge the 
child’s horizon and improve his ability 
to read the lips. Interest is one of the 
greatest factors in speech-reading and 


the teacher of even the kindergarten or 
first grade classes should never let a day 
ge by without reserving a period in 
which to tell the children something that 
will be of especial interest to them even 
though they do not fully comprehend it. 
It may be that just before vacation she 
will show them a picture of her home in 
the country, and tell them about it and 
how she will go there on a train; or she 
may tell them that at a certain time 
(showing the time on the clock or on 
the calendar) she is going to take the 
class somewhere and when they are 
ready to go, connect the trip with what 
she has previously told them. If this 
sort of thing is done day after day the 
children’s curiosity will lead them to be 
on the alert to find out what the teacher 
is talking about. 

Before some of my readers have 
reached this point I hear them ask, 
“Shall we never, then, give single nouns, 
and no commands, except to do things 
around the classroom?” Certainly—but 
never, never allow them to deteriorate 
into a classroom exercise in the reading 
of stock words and phrases which, the 
chances are, the children will never apply 
outside the classroom because they see 
no connection between the exercise and 
its use in real life. A child who readily 
obeys the command Wash your face, in 
an exercise in speech-reading, may be 
entirely at a loss when told to go and 
wash his face. during an articulation 
period or when: in the playroom, simply 
because so much of the speech-reading 
has so little direct use or application that 
the children regard it as only a class- 
room exercise, their minds being centered 
upon the exercise rather than upon 
speech-reading as a means of compre- 
hending thought. 

As one remedy for this, let me suggest 
that when giving single nouns you mul- 
tiply the number of examples given. 
Perhaps the following will illustrate my 
meaning. In a round of visiting other 
schools I one day saw an excellent exer- 
cise in speech-reading of nouns. The 
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teacher had a basket filled with objects 
and the children read her lips so well 
that practically no mistakes were made 
in pointing out anything she named. In 
the basket was a wax apple that looked 
so natural that one might readily have 
mistaken it for a real one, and on a shelf 
in the room was a dish of bright red 
apples. After the exercise was over I 
asked the teacher to substitute a real 
apple for the wax one and later take the 
exercise again. When the command 
Show me an apple was given no one in 
the class could find it. To the teacher’s 
amazement the children passed over the 
real one and signified by gesture that the 
apple wasn’t there. In other words an 
apple did not mean an apple to them at 
all, but that particular wax object in the 
basket. 

If you are going to teach a box, do 
not confine yourself to a match-box. The 
child doesn’t know what a box is until 
he can recognize a box of any size or 
shape regardless of whether it has a 
cover that comes off, one fastened on, 
or one through which the box slides. 

While multiplying examples you can 
incidentally begin teaching the use of a 
and the—that bugbear of teachers in the 
upper intermediate and grammar grades 
—and also another and the same. For 
example, suppose you have a variety of 
pencils. Give the commands: Give 
a pencil to Mary, Put a pencil on your 


desk, Write your name with a pencil” 


(be sure that a different pencil of the 
group is used in carrying out each com- 
mand), Sharpen a pencil; Give the pen- 
cil to Jack; Jack, bring the pencil to me. 
(In all these commands using the 
same pencil.) Later use the to desig- 
nate a particular pencil of the group; as, 
Bring me the sharp pencil, the long pen- 
cil, the short pencil, the blue pencil. 
Show me a door. Show me another 
door. Show me another door. What 
better exercise can you give in initia- 
tive than to keep on until all the doors 
of the classroom have been exhausted 
and someone uses his wits and runs out 


into the hall and triumphantly points to 
the door of another room? 

Show me a woman. Have the chil- 
dren been pointing to the teacher day 
after day even when there is a lady 
visitor in the room? If so, you have 
not been on the job. After they have 
satisfied you that they know that you 
are a woman say again, “Show me a 
woman,” and when they look perplexed, 
“Well where is there another woman? 
Go and find another woman.” If your 
multiplying of instances takes you all 
over the building, so much the better, for 
the children will have learned that a 
woman is a woman whether she be 
scrubbing floors or sitting in the prin- 
cipal’s office. 

Do not confine your multiplying of in- 
stances to nouns. Do you for one min- 
ute think that a child knows the meaning 
of the verb to open because he can open 
the door and the window? He does not 
know it until he can open everything in 
sight and around the corner. Someone 
has defined education as the ability to 
apply one’s knowledge to new conditions 
in new surroundings. Let us begin our 
education of the deaf in the first grade. 
If the child can open the door and can 
point out a box, a book, his eyes and his 
mouth, see if he can make the connection 
when you say, Open a box. Open a book. 
Open your mouth, 

In a New York State Regent’s ex- 
amination last year the direction was 
given to put a cross in front of certain 
words. It puzzled several of our deaf 
pupils and one or two solved it by plac- 
ing the cross on the word—and why not, 
if their knowledge of the meaning of 
in front of as taught in the lower grades 
was confined to “Stand in front of your 
chair”? 

Pictures may be used to advantage 
for speech-reading with the little ones. 
“Show me a picture of a baby. Show 
me a picture of a baby asleep in a 
cradle, a baby holding a teddy bear, a 
baby asleep in a carriage,” etc. The pic- 
tures should be placed about the room 
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and changed as soon as the class can 
distinguish them from the _ simple 
description. 

I cannot leave the subject of speech- 
reading in the lower grades without 
mention of calendar work—the work that 
makes such wonderful and useless show 
work in schools for the deaf throughout 
the country. Any child with an atom of 
common sense (and some without) can 
learn to cross off tomorrow on _ the 
calendar and get the succession of yes- 
terday, today, and tomorrow from the 
crossed out days. After a time he can 
glibly point to today, yesterday, tomor- 
row, and perhaps to the day before yes- 
terday (one cross removed from yes- 
terday), day after tomorrow, etc. And 
what of it? Jf no connection is made 
each day with the events of the days as 
pointed out, what possible connection 
with the passage of time can there be 
in his mind? Most teachers, I be- 
lieve, do connect today with the weather, 
but too many times it stops there. Why 
not go on to such reminders as Did Amy 
come to school yesterday? Show me 
yesterday on the calendar. 
sick yesterday. Day before yesterday 
(pointing to the calendar) she came to 
school and today she is here. Where 
was she yesterday? Yes, she was up- 
stairs in the hospital yesterday. 

Or suppose each child has a red star. 
Today you have all been very good chil- 
dren. The following morning refer to it 
again. Look at all the red stars on the 
blackboard. Show me on the calendar 
when you all had red stars. 

The time spent on such speech-read- 
ing as “Show me a week, last week, last 
month, month after next, next month, 
last year,” (Imagine anyone in his right 
mind attempting to show last year!) etc., 
might be spent to better advantage. I 
well remember a young teacher, who 
had just come to us, who one day 
passed in a set of papers with some 
ten or fifteen questions on the seasons. 
We all know the type—what season is 
this? What season was last season? 


Amy was. 


How many months are there in spring? 
Name them, etc. She looked rather 
distressed as she said, “The children 
have not done very well, Miss B. I 
shall have to give them more drill.” I 
shall not soon forget the expression on 
her face when I said, “Why worry about 
their not knowing all the seasons? They 
will have to live through them for many 
years to come, won't they? And if 
they do not, it will not make any dif- 
ference whether they know them by 
rote or not.” 

Again I think I hear someone ex- 
postulate, “But the children must know 
the months and the seasons!” Yes, but 
they do not need to learn all the details 
about them all at the early age of nine 
years, and the meaning of the facts con- 
cerning the months and seasons that 
the children do need, they will never 
learn by merely pointing to the calendar 
or by memorizing a lot of words.” 


SPEECH-READING IN THE UPPER 
PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


We must keep before us every year 
of the course, the idea that we are 
preparing our children to go out and 
live their lives among hearing people. 
After they leave school, no one is going 
to reduce language to its simplest form 
or preface an order or a topic of con- 
versation with a written heading and 
an explanation of all the difficult words. 
Our pupils will find no one in the out- 
side world who will sit down and give 
long lists of nouns to see if they can 
read them from the lips. Why should 
we do it? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USING A 
NOUN CHART 

The object of any noun chart, whether 
it be one of simple objects, vegetables, 
wild animals or what not, should be to 
get away from it as soon as possible. 
But while using the chart let us con- 
nect the pictures with the lives of the 
children, making a different connection 
every time the chart is used. One day 
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it may be, “Show me an umbrella. Do 
we use an umbrella when the sun is 
shining?” Another day make the con- 
nection with life in a different way. 
“Has mother an umbrella at home? 
Has father an umbrella? Are they the 
same color? What color is mother’s? 
I have a one, too. It is up- 
stairs.” All the children may not under- 
stand all that is said, but if they under- 
stand a third of it the exercise is of 
more value than pointing out a long list 
of single nouns. 

As a variation the children may use 
the noun chart for a game of pretend- 
ing. Pretend to cut the watermelon 
and give a piece to each of three chil- 
dren. “Oh, James cut the watermelon 
with his finger! Is that right? Find 
something on the chart with which to 
cut the watermelon,” etc. 

Another day written directions may 
be used, as “Write the name of some- 
thing good to eat.” “Find something a 
baby likes to play with.” “Put your 
thumb on something that feels hard.” 
“Point to the picture of an animal that 
you have seen in the zoo.” Vary the 
exercise and make them alive. If the 
children are on the alert to see what is 
going to happen when the noun chart 
is brought out, there will be less need 
for discipline because of inattention. 


EXERCISES TO STIMULATE THE 
IMAGINATION 

The use of descriptive adjectives and 
prepositional phrases to point out the 
particular characteristics of similar ob- 
jects may be begun in the lower pri- 
mary grades long before the child can 
use the language himself. 

Pictures from fashion magazines may 
be cut out, colored and pasted on cards, 
all of the same size. It is well to have 
several pictures so nearly alike that the 
child cannot find the one for which he 
is looking unless he sees clearly the 
mental picture as the description is 
given. These cards may be used to ad- 
vantage in various ways. A child may 
give a simple oral description while 





looking at a picture and call on some 
one to find it; as, I see a boy. He has 
brown hair and blue eyes. Or, His hair 
is brown. His eyes are blue. If the 
teacher gives the description she can do 
so in language beyond the child’s abil- 
ity to use or reproduce; as, I am look- 
ing at a picture of a nice-looking little 
boy with curly hair and blue eyes. Who 
can find the picture? If there be a pic- 
ture of a Jarge boy with curly hair and 
blue eyes, one of a small boy with 
straight hair and blue eyes, and one of 
a small boy with curly hair and black 
eyes, the child must get the detail from 
the lips and have the correct mental 
image in order to find the right pic- 
ture. Such exercises can be used occa- 
sionally in the intermediate grades by 
using pictures with more action and 
making the description more complete. 
But beware of taking the same sort of 
exercise day after day. Vary it by one 
day describing a child in the room, a 


little friend of one of the pupils in ~ 


another room, or try to fool them by 
holding the cards in your hand and 
saying: “I am thinking of a picture of 

,»” etc., and describe a picture on 
the wall and see who will be the first 


to find it. 


As the children begin geography and 
have stories of child life in other lands 
and see pictures of other countries, play 
a game of Who am I? Try to have the 
children see each mental picture as it 
is given, e. g., “I live many miles from 
here. This morning mother said that 
our food was almost gone, so father 
and I went out in a boat to try to catch 
a walrus or a seal. It was hard work 
to move the boat through the water, 
because it was full of ice. (Shut your 
eyes and try to see the picture.) It was 
very cold, but I had on my new fur 
suit, so I did not mind the cold at all. 
At last we saw a seal asleep on the ice. 
Father threw a spear and killed it. Now 
we have plenty of fat to eat. Who 
am 1?” 

Where am I? may be made even 
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more entertaining, as one may imagine 
himself anywhere—at work in the study 
hall, in the sunny South, at chapel, or 
on the golf course. Allowing each child 
to give a description for the others to 
guess affords an opportunity for orig- 
inal composition, either spoken or writ- 
ten. 

The value of the use of stories to 
cultivate the imagination cannot be 
overestimated, but the stories should be 
told as one would tell them to her own 
nieces and nephews for pleasure only. 
What hearing child would enjoy having 
a story told if he had to reproduce it 
or answer questions about it ad infin- 
itum? In our zeal to teach, we some- 
times forget that there are times when 
enjoyment, pure and simple, should be 
the only object in view. The pupil in our 
school who said she did not want to go 
to a party because the teacher was al- 
ways so nosey about it the next day 
that it spoiled the fun, is a case in point. 


AVAILABLE SPEECH - READING 
IN THE UPPER INTERME- 
DIATE AND GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


“So little of the speech-reading given 
in the classroom is available for use 
when one gets out into the world and 
has to make his own way. In school 
one always knows what the teacher is 
going to talk about. Outside you have 
remarks about this, that or the other fired 
at you and if you don’t know what is 
said no one writes it on the blackboard 
for you, he merely thinks you stupid 
and lets you alone.’ This is what an 
excellent lip-reader remarked to me some 
years ago, and the question came to my 
mind: What can we do to better pre- 
pare our pupils for this? The obvious 
answer is to “fire” language at the chil- 
dren at unexpected times all through the 
course until they become accustomed to 
it. Do your little children know only 
six commands? Use these during the 
play periods or when teaching speech, 
and see if the children can apply Get 


_ get any response? 


a book from the closet when you really 
need one. If you are teaching an older 
class, apply the same principle. If, in 
the midst of a recitation, you can turn 
to a pupil and say: “I wish you would 
close one of the north windows,” or “I 
feel cold. Will you please go up to my 
room and get my sweater? It is on a 
chair,” and get an immediate response, 
you have pupils who are prepared to 
hold their own by means of speech-read- 
ing, provided, of course, that your pupils 
have not been drilled to do these par- 
ticular things. This sort of work to be 
useful must be spontaneous. If the 
pupils are trained to watch for certain 
commands in order to impress visitors, 
the entire value is lost. 

There is a form of available speech- 
reading requiring a verbal response in 
which our deaf children need special 
work or practice. If you meet a num- 
ber of deaf children and ask, Js it rain- 
ing? every child in the group will 
readily answer yes or no. But suppose 
you say, [t looks like rain, or, I think 
we are going to have a storm, will you 
And yet practically 
all conversation is made up of general 
remarks or the expression of an opinion 
and a response. 

Ten minutes a day in the upper inter- 
mediate and grammar grades spent on 


‘chance remarks— just expressing any 


thought that comes to mind—with the 
demand for a different come-back from 
each child, will do more than any exer- 
cise I know to make the deaf feel at 
ease with hearing people and enjoy con- 
versing with them. 





MORE LIFE MEMBERS 


Since the publication of the list of life mem- 
bers in the January Votta Review, eight more 
members of the Association have signed up for 
life. They are: 

Miss Bella M. Duvall. 

Mr. Gerald Fales. 

Miss Mary R. Hastings. 

Mrs. P. R. Jones. 

Miss Florence Leadbetter. 

Mrs. Robert Lenox Maitland. 

Miss M. S. Platt. 

Miss Emma Watkins. 











HE little month of February finds 
“ the school year well advanced. 

We are beginning to think some- 
what about June and roses, and alluring 
thoughts of vacation are beginning to 
form. 

Speaking of June and roses—have 
you ever seen the lovely Valley of Vir- 
ginia in June, and her roses, that “no- 
where bloom so white’” If not, why 
not do so this year while attending the 
summer school at Staunton? 

Staunton is in the heart of the beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley and is en- 
dowed by nature with a delightful cli- 
mate, unsurpassed mountain and valley 
scenery, and with half a dozen of the 
greatest natural wonders of the world 
at her doors. 

The Valley is rich in historical lore. 
At Charlottesville, on a mountain over- 
looking the University of Virginia, is 
Monticello, the home of Thomas Jeffer- 
At Lexington is the old Washing- 


son. 





A SUMMER SCHOOL IN VIRGINIA 


ton and Lee University, where Robert 
E. Lee took up his task of rehabilita- 
tion at the close of the Civil War. 
Staunton herself, as a little settlement 
on the outskirts of civilization, early 
attracted attention, and now presents a 
friendly and cultured atmosphere to the 
visitor. 

You may say, “Oh, yes, it would be 
delightful to spend June in the Great 
Valley, and to see all these charming 
old places, but why should I attend a 
summer school?” 

The big reason is, that pride in our 
chosen work demands our best efforts, 
and these efforts are fruitless without 
thorough training. We cannot give 
what we do not possess. The summer 
school at Staunton offers a little more 
training, with a practical course of 
study, new methods, and a corps of 
good instructors. The course of study 
and other details will appear in a later 
issue of this magazine. 








By courtesy of the Staunton Chamber of Commett® 
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In addition to this, students who so 
desire may secure university credits, an 
advantage which has never before been 
granted at a summer school for the 
teachers of the deaf. This is an im- 
portant feature, as more and more our 
schools are requiring a definite amount 
of college work, together with profes- 
sional training. 


Another benefit derived from _ at- 
tendance at summer schools is the con- 
tact with persons from other parts of 
our country and with teachers from 
other schools. Pleasant and ofttimes 
lasting friendships are formed. 


Teachers attending the Staunton sum- 
mer school will have the privilege of 
living in the school. The old Main 
Building with its pillared entrance is 
charming. The cornerstone of the 
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building was laid in 1839, and during 
the Civil War, this building was used 
as a Confederate hospital, the little 
deaf children being transferred to an- 
other school. The living rooms are al! 
high, cool and airy. The classrooms, 
which are in a new building, are attrac- 
tive and well equipped. 


A true Virginia welcome awaits the 
students of this particular summer 
school. To be eligible, one must have 
completed a year’s teaching of the deaf, 
or its equivalent in training. 


The Superintendent, Mr. H. M. Mc- 
Manaway, Staunton, Virginia, will glad- 
ly answer any inquiries concerning this 
summer session, or information may be 
had from the Dean of the Summer 
Quarter of the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 








a1 whatever year the study of ge- 
| 4 ography is begun in the school cur- 
riculum, it must first be taken up in 
"connection with the local surroundings 
"of the school, gradually branching out 
‘to the village, town or city, after which 
‘the children learn something of their 
"home state and the country in which 
Mthey live. They should then be given 
Some idea of the world as a whole, its 
“continents, countries, and people, with 
stheir manner of living. This study of 
‘the world as a whole, which usually is 
[given about the fourth grade (P. S.), 
may well be introduced by a study of 
dod, clothing and shelter. 


| THE WORLD WHOLE IDEA 
“North America: Chief divisions. 
South America: Broadly treated. 

™ The Indies: West and East. 

B «Europe: Its leading countries. 
Asia: Japan, China, India. 

























(Continued from the December issue) 
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ELIzABETH STRICKLAND 


Africa: Egypt, Sahara, Cape Colony. 


GRADE 4A COURSE OF STUDY 
1. Home Geography: The home, town 
or city; the people and occupations. 
II. The Earth: The continents; the 
oceans; the great seas; bays and 
gulfs; large islands. 


SYLLABUS 


I. The Map Idea: The neighborhood ; 
the city or town; the automobile 
map ; the subway map; boat maps. 

People: Nationality; immigration; oc- 
cupation ; transportation. 

II. The Earth: As a sphere (or ball) ; 
the two hemispheres; the continents 
of the Western hemisphere; of 
the Eastern hemisphere; the great 
oceans; the large seas, gulfs and bays; 
the chief system of mountains in each 
continent; the very large groups of 
islands. 
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SUGGESTIVE SCHEDULE 





Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. March | April May June 
Direction Food Clothing Shelter People Review 
Maps Globes |Grains: Cotton: Material White: 
Dakotas Southern Where used} Europe 
Canada States ees America 
Russia Egypt oo Australia 
Australia ree? Soa 
etc. 
Geographic |Meat: Wool: Ice huts :........ Red: 
terms Montana WS. America 
Texas, etc.| ranches 
Australia 
Fur: 
Arctic 
lands 
Rotation 

Visits to Fruit : Linen: Adobe: ........ Yellow: 

Industries | California | British it. beegepeneret. China 
Florida Isles Japan 
Mexico Egypt 
Central Brown: 
America E. Indies 
etc. 

Trips with (Drinks: Silk : Bamboo ......... Black : 
hectograph| Brazil Japan Palm- Africa 
maps China China leaves :........ 

Japan India, etc. |Straw:  ........ 








Transportation by rail, ship, canal 
barges, camel and automobile. 

The consideration of the different 
peoples of the world makes an excellent 
basis for the review of work done on 
food, clothing and shelter. These things 
are all so closely connected that the 
study of any one of them could hardly 
be confined to any one month or 
months. ' 


MAPS 


Motivation 
Quiz as to the usefulness of maps, 
beginning with things that come within 
the experience of the child, drawing 
out the knowledge he has, before pre- 
senting new study; as, 











“Did you ever take a long automobile 
ride in the country?” 

“Did your father have an automobile 
route map or a road map?” 

“Why did he examine it very carefully? 
Draw out the fact that he wanted to 
find out how far to drive in one di- 
rection before turning the car in some 
other direction to find the place he 
wished to find. 

“Do you think father would get lost if 
he did not have a road map?” (Per- 
haps it would take a long time for 
him to find his home again if he had 
no map.) 

Use all possible objects that are 
familiar to the child as illustrations. 

“Have you ever noticed the maps im 





( 
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the subway or in the elevated sta- 

tions ?” 

“Of what use are those maps?” (They 
show us the direction and how far to 
go and where to change cars for some 
other road.) 

If the country happens to be more 
familiar to the child than the city, ex- 
plain that maps show us direction just 
as truly as sign-posts set up at the 
cross-roads. 

For suggestions as to the hanging of 
maps, and helps to avoid confusion as 
to direction, see article on “The Map 
Idea.” 

When taking little trips, it is de- 
sirable that pupils have sketch-maps of 
places to be noticed or visited, with 
points of the compass marked on each 
map. 

When riding or sailing, if these are 
kept flat with the edge marked “North” 
toward the real north of the compass, 
it will be a delight to the children to 
verify the map by observing the rela- 
tive position of the things to be noticed 
at that particular time and comparing 
with their own sketches. 


The value of these maps will be lost — 


if carelessly held, or if there be too 
much detail. Maps must be simple, 
otherwise they prove confusing. 


THE CITY 

In the consideration of the city or 
town in which we live we must not for- 
get to make use of the child’s personal 
knowledge and experience. Any defini- 
tion he can work out himself is far 
more likely to be remembered than one 
given to be memorized. 

“Do you live in a town or a city? 

“What is a city?” Draw out answers 
from the class; as, 

(A city is a place where a great many 
people live.) 

(A city is a place where there are many 
homes, churches, schools, shops, 
theaters, cars, policemen and firemen.) 

“Which is larger, a city or a town?” 

“In what part of the city or town do 
you live?” (Point towards home.) 
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“Is your city divided into eastern and 
western parts, as E. St. Louis and W. 
St. Louis, or is it divided into parts 
called boroughs, as the boroughs of 
Bronx, Manhattan, Queens, Richmond 
and Kings?” 

“Does any member of the class know 
what is meant by a borough?” Ex- 
plain about the little boroughs that 
were dotted among the New England 
hills where comparatively few fam- 
ilies lived near each other. Tell 
stories of the days long ago when 
only a few families lived on Staten 
Island and in other boroughs, and 
those people had their own local gov- 
ernment. Show how these boroughs 
grew to be large towns and at last 
men voted that the five boroughs to- 
gether be called New York City or 
Greater New York. 

“Has any pupil in the class 
Borough Hall in Brooklyn?” 


“Have you ever seen City Hall on Man- 
hattan Island?” 

“What is an island?” 

“Did you ever sail around Manhattan 
Island ?” 


seen 


PEOPLE 


“Ts there any boy or girl in this class 
whose parents came from Russia, Italy 
or Germany?” Find the country chosen, 
on the map and on the globe. 


“Did they live on a farm or in a city?” 

“Did they have fine schools in Russia?” 

“Did they have money enough there 
to buy all the things needed in the 
family ?” 

“Did your father have a good business 
in Russia?” 

“Why did your family come to the 
United States?” 

“About how far do you think Russia is 
from New York?” 

“How long a time was your father on 
the Atlantic ocean?” 

“Was he happy when he arrived in New 
York Bay?” 

“Why did your father (or family) go 
first to Ellis Island?” 
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“Where is Ellis Island?” 
the map. 
“Do you think it is a good plan for 


doctors to examine immigrants?” 
“Why?” 


Find it on 


IMMIGRANTS 


“Who are immigrants?” Explain that 
an immigrant is a person who goes 
from his home in some far away land 
to live in another country. 

“Was the Prince of Wales an immigrant 
when he came to the United States?” 
Draw out the fact he came here to 
visit and not to live. 

“Is the government of the United States 
kind to immigrants?” 

“How is the U. S. government helping 
you?” A list of worthwhile answers 
written on the blackboard by the 
pupils will be helpful, as each child 
who contributes will feel that he has 
added to the importance of the lesson. 


FREEDOM versus LICENSE 


We are free to choose any religion 
we like and go to any church or temple. 
We have no license to trouble other 

people or make fun of their religious 

beliefs. 

We are free to go to school and get a 
fine education. 

We have no license to waste time in 
school, play in the classroom or 
trouble other pupils. 

We are free to learn any trade or busi- 
ness and to become good workmen. 
We have no license to prevent others 
from working, to be lazy ourselves, 

or to take other people’s money. 

We are free to enjoy the park and the 
country. 

We have no license to break the trees, 
steal the flowers, throw papers and 
boxes around or spoil the grass. 

When 21 years old, we shall be free to 
help make good laws that may make 
our United States the best country in 
the world in which to live. 

We have no license to break the rules of 

our school, our city or our country. 

Explain Socrates’ maxim: “No man 


is free who has a vice (bad habit) for 
a master.” 


LAW 
“Will all the girls and boys who be- 
long to a basket-ball team please stand 
up?” 
“Now all who belong to the Boy Scouts 
or Girl Scouts, stand up. Do you be- 
long to any other club?” 


“Please tell me one rule of a basket-ball 
game.” 

“Tell me a rule of the Scouts.” 

“Do you think these are good rules?” 

“Do you like to play basket-ball with 
a boy who never obeys the rules of 
the game?” 

“Have we any rules in this school?” 
“Name one.” 

“Ts it a good rule?” Draw out the chil- 
dren’s ideas about the value of rules. 
Make the lesson personal. Make prob- 
lems which come within the experi- 
ence of the child, and as far as pos- 
sible have him solve them. 

“Does our city (or town) have any 
laws ?” 

“What is a law?” (A law is the strong- 
est kind of rule.) 

“Can you think of any city law?” 

“What?” Draw out answers from the 
class. 

“Can you and I help to make our city 
more beautiful?” 

“Is a dirty city beautiful?” 

“Do you like to see old newspapers and 
boxes all around the park or in the 
streets or yards?” We can all help to 
keep our city clean. 

“Have you ever seen a house burning?” 

“Did you know anybody who was killed 
or who lost his home by fire?” 

“How can you and I help to prevent 
fires?” (We can be careful and never 
play with matches, never light a fire 
in the stove with kerosene oil, never 
jump through bonfires on the street, 
and if we see a cigar stump burning 
we can put out the fire.) 

“Did you ever see a street fight?” 

“Were you frightened ?” 
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“Why are men not allowed to fight in 
the streets?” 


“Have you ever seen a man driving an 
automobile so fast that it was dan- 
gerous for everybody on the street?” 


“Do you think it is a good law that 
men must drive carefully?” 

“Why ?” 

“If your mother or baby brother was 
killed by an automobile, would you 
feel that the driver of the automobile 
was all right?” 

“Would you feel that the police ought 
to arrest the man who killed your 
little brother ?” 

“If you were driving a car too fast do 
you think a policeman ought to ar- 
rest you?” 

“Did you ever see anybody stealing, or 
robbing another man, or gambling 
with dice on the sidewalk?” 

“What did you do to help make our city 
safe; did you tell a policeman?” 

It is in the earliest years of life that 
the mind is most plastic. These years 
are the teacher’s opportunity to impress 
ideas of law and order and obedience 
to superiors. ' 

If civic virtues are presented in a 
general way, no impression is made on 
the individual child and there need be 
no cause for surprise if we find all 
around a generation of young people 
with no pride in keeping home, streets, 
and parks clean; a generation with no 
thought for the danger to others that 
their careless throwing about of cigars 
or matches may cause; no contrition 
for the sacrifice of life that their ig- 
norance of the rules of the road or their 
speed-mania may be responsible for; 
no respect whatsoever for their elders, 
teachers or officers—the only law of 
their life being, “Don’t get caught.” 

In a general way most pupils grant 
that rules and laws are made for the 
benefit of all and should be obeyed, but 
their teachers should be so intensely 
personal that the children’s own respon- 
sibility should be deeply impressed on 
their young minds. 
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In a great city and country where 
such a great proportion of the popula- 
tion has brought from other countries 
customs and ideas foreign to our own— 
among which is the idea that freedom 
means license—it is doubtly imperative 
that the children should get a correct 
notion of the ideals and aims of the 
United States government. 

Often the child becomes the teacher 
in the home and the prophecy, “A little 
child shall lead them,” becomes fulfilled. 


EDUCATION 

“Would you like to live in a city 
where nobody knew how to read, write, 
or talk properly, and nobody knew any 
arithmetic, geography or history?” 
Draw out the child’s idea of what 
would happen if he went to buy food 
and nobody knew how to count because 
nobody knew any arithmetic. 

Suppose he wanted to send a letter 
to some friend in a far away country 
but nobody in the city knew any geog- 
raphy, so of course there would be no 
Post-office and no postmen! 

“Are you allowed to go to school in 
America?” 

“Were your father and your grand- 
father allowed to go to school in Rus- 
sia?” (Mention any countries from 
which their ancestors came.) 

“Do you think people feel sorry if they 
are never allowed to go to school and 
if they know nothing about language, 
geography or arithmetic, and do not 
know how to read or write?” (Tell 
stories of Labrador’s children.) 

“Are you thankful because you are al- 
lowed to come to school?” 

“If we stay away from school what 
happens ?’ 

“Can we be promoted rapidly and be- 
come fine scholars?” 

“Can a man with no education be the 
President of our United States?” 

“Why not?” : 
“Questions and problems presented, 

to be of value, must come within the 

knowledge and experience of the child. 

Begin with things well known and 
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work out gradually to the lesson to be 
taught. 

A rapid fire of questions easily under- 
stood makes the child alert and more 
receptive to new ideas. 

Often much time is lost in an attempt 


to have the child learn text, the sig- 
nificance of which is beyond his com- 
prehension, when a few moments spent 
in friendly intimate questioning might 
have given him an insight into the real 
value of the work in hand. 





THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL CON- 
TINUES ITS INTEREST IN THE DEAF 


HE National Research Council, 

which indicated its interest in the 

problems occasioned by deafness 
when it conducted a recent survey of 
schools for the deaf, gave further evi- 
dence of that interest by holding a con- 
ference at its Washington headquarters 
on January 20 and 21, on “The Problems 
of the Deaf.” The first day was de- 
voted to the presentation of problems 
involving both congenital deafness and 
that acquired in adult life, by the fol- 
lowing speakers : 
Dr. Robert H. Gault, Vibro-Tactile 

Laboratory, Northampton, Mass. 


T. C. Forrester, Superintendent, Roch- 
ester School for the Deaf. 


Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York. 


Dr. S. R. Guild, Director, Otological 
Laboratory, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Principal, 
Clarke School for the Deaf. 

Dr. Rudolf Pintner, Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Dr. Gordon Berry, Past President, 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

Dr. Charles W. Richardson, Chairman, 
Committee on Physical Causes of 
Deafness, National Research Council. 

Dr. Percival Hall, President. Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Harris Taylor, Principal, Institution 

for the Improved Instruction of the 
Deaf, N. Y. City, and President, 
American Association to Promote the 


Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


The second day was given up to 
discussions arising from the papers, and 
to the consideration of policies, prob- 
lems, and methods for the facilitation 
of research. ' 


The Votta Review hopes to present 
a report of this important conference in 
an early issue. Besides the speakers 
mentioned, the following participants 
were in attendance: 

Miss Mabel E. Adams, Principal, Horace 


Mann School for the Deaf, Boston. 

Dr. Madison Bentley, Professor of 
Psychology and Director of the Psy- 
chological Laboratory, University of 
Illinois. 

Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, Associate Profes- 
sor of Anthropology, University of 
Chicago, and Vice-Chairman, Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology of 
the National Research Council. 

Frank M. Driggs, Superintendent, Utah 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 
Dr. Knight Dunlap, Chairman, Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology, Na- 

tional Research Council. 

Dr. Max. A. Goldstein, Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 

Elbert A. Gruver, Superintendent, 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 

Neil M. Judd, Curator of American 
Archeelogy, U. S. National Museum, 
and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology, National Research Council. 

Dr. H. T. Karsner, Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Medical Sciences, National Re- 
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RESEARCH WORK 


search Council. 

H. M. McManaway, Superintendent, 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, and Secretary, American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 

Dr. Horace Newhart, President, Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

Dr. Donald G. Paterson, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Minnesota. 

Dr. F. H. Pike, Physiologist, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. George E. Shambaugh, Professor of 
Otology and Laryngology, Rush 
Medical College, Chicago. 

Dr. G. L. Streeter, Director, Department 
of Embryology, Carnegie Institution. 

Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, Super- 
intendent, the Volta Bureau, editing 
the Vortta Review. 

Dr. J. Gordon Wilson, Professor of Oto- 
laryngology, Northwestern University 
Medical School, Chicago. 

Miss Betty C. Wright, Secretary, 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. 





MORE RESEARCH WORK ON 
DEAFNESS 


A short time ago the San Francisco 
Chronicle published a brief article mak- 
ing mention of research work being car- 
ried on by the Hooper Foundation for 
Medical and Scientific Research of the 
University of California. The workers 
are George E. Coleman and Dr. K. 
Scott Bishop. At present they are di- 
recting attention to the effect of diet 
on the development of bone conditions 
in the inner ear. 


Mr. Coleman says: “There is a 
type of deafness known as otosclerosis, 
about which aurists have very little 
knowledge other than clinical. Females 
are more susceptible to this disease than 
males. It is this form that we are at- 
tempting to study. In general, otoscler- 
Osis is a disease of the bones of the in- 
ner ear. White rats are fed diets con- 
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taining known quantities of salts of cal- 
cium and phosphorus, similar to those 
upon which children develop rickets. 
Later the bony structure of the inner 
ear of the rats is studied and any 
changes in it produced by the diet are 
noted.” 

It is too soon to say what will be 
shown by the findings of these workers, 
but it is encouraging to know that in- 
terest in research work is not dormant. 





A New Boox, My Reticion, by 
Helen Keller, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

The keynote to Helen Keller’s new 
book, ““My Religion,” is found in the 
caption under the frontispiece—“If you 
can enjoy the sun and flowers and music 
where there is nothing except darkness 
and silence, you have proved the mystic 
sense.” Although men, women and 
children everywhere are familiar with 
the wonderful achievements of Helen 
Keller, probably only a few have known 
that she adheres to the tenets of the 
great mystic, Swedenborg. Her book is 
an exposition of her beliefs. 

When mind and spirit have broken 
through physical bonds, a deeper under- 
standing of spiritual powers follows as 
a natural sequence. Even as a child, 
studying Greek history, Helen suddenly 
realized one day that through the ave- 
nue of the mind she had visited ancient 
Athens. “The fact that my little soul 
could reach out over continents and seas 
to Greece, despite a blind, deaf, and 
stumbling body, sent another exulting 
emotion rushing over me. I had broken 
through my limitations and found in 
touch an eye. I could read the thoughts 
of wise men—thoughts which had for 
ages survived their mortal life, and could 
possess them as part of myself. If this 
were true, how much more could God, 
the uncircumscribed spirit, cancel the 
harms of naturé—accident, pain, destruc- 
tion, and reach out to his children. Deaf- 
ness and blindness, then, were of no 
account.” 
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Whether or not you agree with Miss 
Keller’s doctrines and her interpretations 
of the Bible, you will be impressed with 
her sincerity and her deep spirituality. 
She says: “I shall be most happy if 
through a word of mine even one individ- 
ual gains a sweeter sense of God’s pres- 
ence or a keener zest for mastering the 
difficulties of outward environment.” 
And again, “I thrill to music that beats 
with the pulses of God. Bound to suns 
and planets by invisible cords, I feel the 
flame of eternity in my soul. Here, in 
the midst of every-day air, I sense the 
rush of ethereal rains. I am conscious 
of the splendour that binds all things 
of earth to all things of heaven—im- 
mured by silence and darkness, I possess 
the light which shall give me vision a 
thousand fold when death sets me free.” 
Miss Keller’s language at all times 
flows smoothly and evenly; at times it 
is exceedingly beautiful, for just as her 
spirit travels along paths of love and 
beauty, so does her language typify the 
same qualities of mind. L. 





WORKING WITH FRIENDS 
ACROSS THE SEA 

In the December issue of The Teacher 
of the Deaf, A. J. Story and F. G. 
Barnes, two leading educators of the 
deaf in England, made a summary of 
the Proceedings of the Federation Con- 
ference, as published in the October 
Votta Review. Special comment is 
made on all reports dealing with the 
hard of hearing child in the public 
schools, and on the survey of instru- 
ments for the deafened. 

In regard to the surveys made in the 
public schools, they say: “In America 
there is, of course, nothing to compare 
with our School Medical Service and 
examination of all school children dur- 
ing their school life. (In some states 
there is even no compulsory attendance. ) 
So that much of the work taken up by 
the American Federation is already 
covered by our educational regulations.” 
Speaking of the survey of hearing 





aids, the co-authors suggest that a prac- 
tical summary of the findings of the 
committee would have made the report 
more useful to the general reader. 


In conclusion, the review calls atten- 
tion to a number of points which should 
be considered by English educators and 
welfare workers. They are: 


“1. That there is evidently a much 
larger proportion of defective hear- 
ing, both amongst children and adults, 
than has yet been recognized in this 
country. 

2. The definite need for some ac- 
cepted standard of hearing power, 
based on fractional representation. 

3. The fact that probably a quar- 
ter of a million children need some 
aid from lip-reading, emphasizes the 
fact that some additional training 
facilities are needed for this highly 
specialized work. 

4, The need for the establishment 
of leagues or societies of the hard of 
hearing. 

5. And finally, some State provision 
under the Health Insurance Act for 
the re-education of those who become 
deaf, by training in lip-reading, and 
by training for industry where neces- 
sary.” 





PUSHING THE WORK ALONG 


We are trying another plan for reaching the 
deafened who are not yet acquainted with the 
work that is being carried on for them. We 
are sending recent issues of the Votta REVIEW 
to physicians, with a note asking them to kind- 
ly place the magazines on their reading tables 
where patients may have access to them. The 
way the members can help is to bring in their 
copies of the Votta Review when they have 
finished with them.—The Auricle (Jersey City 
League for the Hard of Hearing). 

The Speech Readers Guild of Boston re- 
ceives a regular monthly consignment of six 
copies of the Vorta Review. Almost in- 
variably the full consignment is sold. In addi- 
tion to this, many renewals and new subscrip- 
tions are secured through the Guild. 

Miss Mamie T. Phelps of St. Louis, Mo., is 
another active agent who is helping to make 
the work for the deafened better known by 
finding new subscribers for our magazine. 
Each month she receives and disposes of a 
regular consignment of single copies. 





























“THOU SHALT NOT CURSE THE DEAF” 


Eva R. Batrp 


ES, the Bible says that very thing. 

Back in the laws that were written 

.for the-ancient Israelites it is writ- 
ten, “Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor 
put a stumbling block before the blind.” 
Modern Christianity would go a step 
further and say not to curse anyone 
or put stumbling blocks anywhere. But 
without any disrespect to holy writ, it 
would seem to us that if you must 
curse somebody the deafened man would 
mind it least! 

Opinions differ, however. Well do 
I remember a Chinese lady who ex- 
pressed a view similar to that of the 
scripture verse. A. deafened tailor 
known to both of, us passed, and she 
said, “The tailor eats great bitterness 
with his deafness,” to which I answered 
that anyone who was deafened ate 
bitterness. But she insisted that the 
tailor’s lot was unusually pitiable, un- 
til I asked why. “Well,” she said, “the 
tailor is not a good man, you know; 
much evil is spoken of him and he 
never knows it.” 


Poor tailor! 

The evils that are spoken of us may 
be the least of the matters of which 
we are blissfully ignorant. Naturally 
impairment of hearing will lead to a 
censorship of our own on what we lis- 
ten to, in addition to the limitation the 
world puts upon us. 

My deafened father served on the 
Church Board in his day. A scandal 
had arisen among the membership; the 
choir leader was evidently the guilty 
party, but he was trying to make out 
that the preacher was the real criminal. 
He approached my father as a member 
of the Board, hoping to turn him 
against the preacher and save his own 
skin. 

“You know about this Bowes girl,” 
he began. No, Father didn’t know a 
thing. The scandal that had shaken 


the church had not penetrated his dull 
ears. And the choir leader found him- 
self in the embarrassing position of hav- 
ing to tell of the accusations against 
himself. 


There is much we do not need to 
hear. A deafened person is rarely a 
gossip. We may think or work unin- 
terruptedly while the other members of 
the family answer the door and the 
phone, and entertain the tiresome caller. 
Did you ever have a suspicion that not 
hearing the speaker isn’t as bad as it 
seems? It isn’t at all unlikely that 
your train of thought is better than his. 

Deafness is a social challenge. The 
person with normal hearing may be a 
nonenity and never realize it. But you 
and I know whether folks are. talking 
to us out of pity (some of us don’t care 
much for it; still, a crumb is a crumb), 
or whether they find us so interesting 
that they vault over our handicap al- 
most without knowing it. Because our 
gates of hearing do not stand open, but 
must be forced sometimes, there must 
be more behind to reward the effort of 
the persistent. Really, folks, there is 
something the matter with us when 
we are designated by our infirmity. 
Refuse to be known as “that deaf 
Mrs. ——————.” There are so many 
other adjectives to connect with—bright, 
charming, original, clever, lovable, de- 
pendable, capable. But we have to 
earn them. 


We need not hear long-drawn-out 
arguments in which each side convinces 
itself. We need not listen to futile dis- 
cussions of fruitless subjects. Of course 
if you are a natural “joiner,” who en- 
joys the cackling circle, you are de- 
prived of much. But watch the faces 
of the next group you are in who are 
trying to improve things by talking 
about them, and see how many of 
them portray pleasure. Bored to death, 
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nine out of ten of them, but loyal to 
the cause! Now there is nothing about 
deafness that hinders us from being 
loyal to a cause, but we don’t have to 
be bored to do it. 

“There is no loss without some small 
gain,” runs an old adage. We needn’t 
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minimize the loss, but why blind our 
eyes to the gain, even if it is small? 
It would be a sheer case of sour grapes 
to say that we prefer deafness, but it’s 
something like an old shoe—we’re used 
to it, and there is a sort of comfort 
in its roomy spaces. 





WHERE I FOUND COURAGE 


FLORENCE RISLEY 


LITTLE over two years ago I 
went into a school of lip-reading 
to “observe.” I was as near dis- 
couragement as I had ever allowed my- 
self to be. Too, I was not inclined to 
think that lip-reading would amount te 
anything or that-I would want it. For 
the first time in my life I was going 


along the lines of least resistance ; some 


one had said go and observe; I did 
know what else to do, so I wei 

was greeted with good manners and @ 
good voice (which I could hear chef 
at close range, but not now). That was 
my first surprise, for I could not con® 
prehend how lip-readers could accon® 
plish that much. I then “observed” 
the patience and courtesy of the teach 
ers towards - their - pupils. How that 
pleased me! I had got it in my mind 
that people were not courteous to the 
hard of hearing; then, too, it has always 
been one of my hobbies that good peda- 
gogy always includes patience and cour- 
tesy. I was glad to see it in a school for 
the deafened. Thus I observed from one 
point to the next, and compared it with 
all that I had heard from my professor 
in the Department of Education, all. his 
theories and mine. 

In this impersonal way I concluded 
it was a good school and did not bother 
to go to others to observe. 

But the great point is that I became 
so interested that I forgot what I was 
there for; I began to enter the game; I 
began to try to read lips—a thing which 
I thought I would abhor. Then I no- 
ticed that everyone seemed happy. I 





had always been happy in spite of any 
difficulty, and it had been a part of my 
profession to teach others the same. 
I always told them that they won half 
their battles that way. It had also been 
@ part of my profession to teach people 
6 build, always build—not..teemiiii 


even if th andations were swe 


of it. 
-Tm that school room that morning 
there was laughter, real laughter. I had 
fet really laughed heartily for some 
two or three months. On the wall in 

room was a_ poster of _ the 
VoLta Review. It said, “Subscribe and 
find out how the deafened overcome 
their handicap and make successes!” 
Well, something made me go again and 
take a trial lesson; I liked it. I said 
to my teacher: “Why, this is fun.” A 
few days after that the teacher read a 


fairy tale about flowers and their laugh 


ter dust. Oh, it was sweet, pretty, 


dainty and so full of gentle laughter! — 


I do not need to go into the details 
to recount all the happy hours spent 


in the study of lip-reading. Some say it — 


is hard; I guess we all say so at times, 
but almost anything worth doing is 
hard, and what rewards lie in this spe- 


cial victory! Most of us are willing to — 
study foreign languages, why not the © 


language of the lips? It is much sim- 


pler, though, of course, it takes time and g 
everlasting practice to perfect the art. I ¥ 
now go from day to day and week to 7 

























week with no consideration of my bad 
ears and with no embarrassment. I go at 
whatever I have to do as naturally and 
spontaneously as I did a few years 
ago. If, in the course of a day, I meet 


not understand and have to hand her 
pencil, I do not feel it is my fault, 
did once. I think what! i 
she does not enunciat 
organs of speech. Ins 
self, I pity her, wa 
comforting. 

And now, for # 
was to find out# 
Review. All the 
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ten strangers and the tenth one I do 
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cab But, after all, 
Nether successes? What 
except hard work, self- 
th in yourself and others, 
ice to the laws of “Work, 
Ship, Play?” I have not 
7 new success yet; that is, my 
‘onomic success, but I am on the 
‘ I am not afraid, either, for I 
€gan to earn money again after I had 
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had about twenty-three lessons in lip- 


reading. I just happened to be fortu- 
nate enough to immediately come in 
contact with some one with “easy lips.” 
My art of lip-reading is not perfect 
yet; I still earn and still study. 














ins,” sighed a friend of 
Sao was yearning for the 

PSymphony. Deafened in 
8, She had become a proficient 
tit confessed that her long- 
t music left an aching void with- 
“That is true,” I assented, “and 
but while I felt that there was 
iswer-to her needs, I could not put 
Reughts into words. Then those 
the poet Keats came into my 
feand I said them, for they ex- 
Sed so beautifully the point I wished 
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melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

eter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
® the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
the spirit ditties of no tone. 














I pondered the subject, it became 
singly clear to me that the musi- 
and poets of all ages had heard 

with the ears of the spirit before 
f expressed it in terms that those 
thear with the sensual ear can com- 
end. And, I thought joyously, this 
e clue for the deafened to follow, 
i they may quicken their spiritual 








VISIBLE MUSIC 


RACHE! 


Tram 
ir 


senses till they, too, can find the music at 
first-hand in the world about them. 
William Blake the poet and artist who 
saw and heard all his life with eyes 
and ears of the spirit, said: “Man’s 
perceptions are not bounded by organs 
of perception, he perceives more than 
sense (ever so acute) can discover.” 

“When the morning stars sang to- 
gether,” we read in the Book of Job. 
How often do I recall those words when 
the evening star sings out in her golden 
voice; like a prima donna she seems 
stepping forth from the luminous blue 
of the deepening sky. Or, again, the 
evening star’s bright gleams seem to 
ring silver tones like the far-heard An- 
gelus bell bidding the heart and body 
to rest after a day of toil. 

Beethoven looked to the outdoor 
world for the inspiration of his sub- 
lime compositions. “No one can love 
Nature more than I,” he said, speaking 
of his passionate and persistent worship 
of her. He first saw those mountains 
and valleys, the table-lands and the 
limitless skies which he made beautiful 
to us through the medium of sound in 
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his glorious Fifth Symphony. That 
Moonlight Sonata, with its calm rap- 
ture and shining peace—can we not find 
such melody in the moonlit night as 
Beethoven saw before he put that lovely 
impression into music? 

To glance through the subjects of 
well-known compositions is to assure 
ourselves that the inspiration of their 
composers came many times from 
scenes first visualized. Our own Mac- 
Dowell, for instance, how his work 
bears witness to his love for all out- 
doors! In the floating iceberg he saw 
music, and interpreted it for us in that 
haunting composition, “To a Wandering 
Iceberg.” The very fabric of melody 
and music is in those crystal walls, 
with their shifting colors and their 
glancing lights and shadows as well as 
in the wandering movements of the icy 
shape over the sea. 

Sidney Lanier, musician and poet, 
saw the world about him in terms of 
music. “This bow and string tension 
of beauty,” he writes. All Life to him 
is the subject for a musical theme: 
“Life, life, thou sea fugue!” 


For the deafened who hunger for. 


music, and for all who feel that almost 
elemental need for music in their lives, 
these poets and composers point the 
way to a satisfying of their yearning 
not based upon the music that finds its 
way through the ears of the sense. To 
the spirit ears a garden of gay flowers 
dancing in the breeze will play a lilting 
tune; the flight of the goldfinch will be 
a rhythmic melody; drifting spars will 
sing chanties of the sea. They of the 
quickened perceptions will catch in the 
perfectly modulated colors of the rain- 
bow a harmony as of a celestial chord; 
they will see an orchestra of tone colors 
and reverberating sound as the storm 
clouds rise and gather over the land and 
the great trees bend in stately rhythm; 
they will catch the tempo of the run- 
ning hills and the dipping valleys; they 
will find a joyous calm in beholding the 
minor chords of the night slipping into 
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the major chords of the day as the 
dawn breaks. 





SISTER MARY ANN BURKE 


The deaf have lost another sincere 
friend in the death of Sister Mary Ann 
Burke, Principal of Le Couteulx Saint 
Mary’s Institution for the Deaf, Buffalo, 
N, Y,, For over sixty years Sister 
Mary Ann Burke was connected with 
this school and has rendered valuable 
service in the teaching field. She was 
a woman of unusual ability. 





A “USE” FOR CRIMINALS 


Individuals who forfeit their rights to life 
by committing capital crimes should be com- 
pelled to enlist their physical faculties in the 
cause of science, Dr. W. D. Haines, Cincinnati, 
believes. 

“A Cincinnati surgeon, Dr. W. D. Haines,” 
the Cincinnati Times-Star explains in a current 
editorial, “suggests that criminals condemned 
to death or life imprisonment for capital crimes 
be turned over to hospitals and laboratories for 
purposes of scientific medical experimentation. 
In this way, he says, methods might. be found 
for curing cancer and other diseases which are 
now incurable in their later stages and against 
which little progress is being made with the 
field of experimentation limited to fats and 
other small animals.” ° 

“The suggestion,” the Times-Star believes, 
“is worthy of consideration. On first thought 
it may appear a little barbarous. Probably it 
will not be put into effect in our time, for we 
are a sentimental people and there would be 
a great sob outcry against it. 

“In its effect on crime, the establishment of 
such a custom might have important results. 
Lax enforcement of the laws and too great 
activity by pardon boards cause many criminals. 
to think that they can pursue their evil prac- © 
tices in comparative security. Let the idea” 
get around that a man convicted of murder is — 
going to be used as an experiment station for 
discovering the manners and _ customs . 
dreaded disease germs and there would j 
ably be a sudden surge toward virtue 
the criminal classes. ‘oust 

“It may well be argued that a man why 
has forfeited his claim to life through 
murder of a fellow-being might be made 
some use to society rather than merely to 
sent uselessly to the electric chair. Three of 
four centuries from now Doctor Haines’ 4 
gestion may be the general practice in a 
United States. But then again America may. 
have become quite civilized by that time ol 
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that murder will no longer be a general prac- 
tice in the United States.”—Ohio State Medi 


cal Journal. 
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GENUINE WEALTH, 


MINUS TAXATION 


EstHER SUNDFELT 


NVENTORY days in the business 

world are an essential part of the 

year’s program. As individuals, it 
is necessary for us to take stock at 
intervals, too, but I have found that 
even a severe loss need not spell gloom 
in a life; surely not if it has uncovered 
hidden treasures or revealed even one 
new discovery. 

Playing the game of life successfully 
requires a continuous training course in 
gratitude, because “gratitude magnifies 
as well as multiplies our blessings.” 
The things which we often consider 
commonplace are completely trans- 
formed by a grateful spirit. Then when 
we begin to enumerate life’s extras we 
become rich. 

It is easier to appreciate life’s extras 
than its necessities, for we seize these 
latter as our right. A cartoonist has 
pictured an unkempt vagabond slouch- 
ing by the roadside, with the facial ex- 
pression of one who is disgruntled with 
all life and with God. Underneath the 
picture is the caption: “The world owes 
me a living.” This may be the extreme, 
and yet something of the same senti- 
ment is widespread. It is only when 
we have learned to cultivate gratitude 
for everything that gloom disappears. 

Just to be alive seems good to me! 
If my life has been spared, there must 
be some purpose for my being here. I 
know that life is a trust and each new 
day is wealth to be invested. Whether 
we happen to be stationed at an obscure 
or important post is not the principal 
thing. How are we guarding these 
posts? That is the question. 

My philosophy of life is simple, for 
it is based on two words: Love and 
service. I consider love the greatest 
of virtues when it spells service in some 
form; that little, practical, work-a-day 
love which never shirks the daily cour- 
tesies and thoughtful deeds. It is pos- 


sible for but a few to do the great 
things, but there are hundreds of little 
things to be done to make life happier. 
This was the message of the greatest 
teacher who ever lived—that anyone 
who lifts a cup of cold water to the 
lips of one in need has reached out to 
touch eternity. Doesn’t the “cup of 
water” suggest that this promise is for 
little commonplace acts, rather than for 
great deeds? My philosophy includes 
happiness and peace of mind and soul, 
for these constitute the bulk of my 
wealth. I do not take another’s word 
assuring me that happiness is not de- 
pendent on circumstances or conditions. 
I have heard that all my life, but to 
make the discovery for myself is com- 
pensation for all shattered plans and 
losses. Religion to me is not a mere 
creed or doctrine which has simply been 
handed down to me. It is real life! 


Life’s extras! We who must listen 
with mind, soul and eyes appreciate 
the beauties of Nature as never before. 
Our books become indispensable com- 
panions. Boredom and loneliness flee 
when we discover how much there is to 
learn in this world. We know what the 
radio and acousticon mean to thousands. 
None of us need live the life of 
a recluse, for throughout our coun- 
try have been established clubs and 
leagues for the hard of hearing. How 
fortunate I am to be living in a city 
where such an organization is not a 
dream, but a reality. The St. Paul 
League is not yet two years old, but 
wide-awake and active. There is a very 
special kind of gratitude within, for our 
school of lip-reading and its splendid, 
exceptional teachers. Their untiring ef- 
forts to reach all within our city, whose 
lives, because of deafness, have been 
saddened, are sure to reap a harvest of 
lasting results. It is but natural that 
we who have been snapped out of the 
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depression wish to cooperate. If happi- 
ness, peace of mind and soul, true 
friendship and all the other things which 
constitute real wealth are not distrib- 
uted and shared, there will be gradual 
shrinkage. 

If, of all gifts, I could ask but one 
for the coming year, I would ask for 


the spirit of kindness. 

“Let others have fame and fortune, jewels 
and palaces, greatness and power, if I may 
but have the kindly spirit. May I never wound 
the heart of another, nor bear a grudge, but 
love all mankind. Grant me to do the little 
unremembered acts that quietly help without 
intending it.” ‘ 

As League members, let us strive to 
eliminate all sensitiveness, criticism, 
petty jealousies and anything else which 
retards growth. This is the task of the 
individual. Let us become as careful 
of the reputation of every member of 


our club as we are of our own. 


$3,000 FOR CREATIVE YOUTH 


Beauty in doorknobs, wall paper, porridge 
bowls, and other objects of everyday utility 
will be the aim of an important new group of 
industrial and fine art contests for American 
high school students this year, says Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, superintendent of Pittsburgh 
public schools, and chairman of the committee 
in charge of the Scholastic Awards, the annual 
competition held under the auspices of The 
Scholastic, the national magazine for high 
school classrooms. 

The new contests, embracing hand metal 
work, pottery, book-binding, applied design 
in textiles, etc., and civic art, will supplement 
the already established divisions of the Awards 
in fine arts, literature, and community service. 
The contests in art will be sponsored by lead- 
ing department stores, art leagues and school 
art supervisors throughout the nation, and will 
culminate next spring in a national exhibition 
of the prize-winning work at the Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh and other museums. Valen- 
tine Kirby is acting as chairman of the com- 
mittee of school art supervisors planning the 
details of the exhibit. 

More than $3,000 in prizes will be offered to 
contestants in this year’s competition. The 
Scholastic Awards, founded three years ago, 
have attained wide prestige as the only inter- 
scholastic contests in America in all branches 
of creative achievement for boys and girls. 
More than 16,000 manuscripts or other entries 
were submitted in the 1927 contest, the best of 
which were declared by the distinguished 
judges who served on the juries of award to 
be on a par with the work of competent pro- 
fessional artists and writers. 
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Besides the industrial art contests and the 
George Bellows Memorial Art Award for 
painting, modeling, and graphic arts, the major 
awards will include the Witter Bynner Scholas- 
tic Poetry Prize, and awards in short story, 
drama, essay, and community service. As be- 
fore, prizes will also be given the co-operating 
states for the best work by resident students. 
The prize-winning entries are published each 
April in the well-known Student-Written Num- 
ber of The Scholastic, and also in Saplings, an 
annual anthology of high school work. 

The judges will be men and women of the 
same outstanding calibre as those who served 
last year, who included Eugene Speicher, John 
Sloan, Robert Henri, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Edward J. O’Brien, Grant Overton, Witter 
Bynner, Hughes Mearns, Samuel McChord 
Crothers, B. W. Huebsch, John Macy, 
Thomas H. Dickinson, Barrett H. Clark, Ed- 
ward C. Linderman, and Frances Morehouse. 

Referring to the exhibit at The Carnegie 
Institute, Dr. Davidson said: “This exhibit 
may a few generations hence be looked back 
to as the beginning of The Golden Age in 
American art which we frequently see pre- 
dicted to follow in the wake of the present 
Industrial Age. Then with shortened hours 
of labor and a five-day week, it is hoped at 
least part of the leisure time of the masses 
will be given over to the enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of the Fine Arts, instead of being 
devoted, as now, to moving madly about on 
wheels during week-end holidays, or being 
spent in a two million dollar glorification of 
the ‘manly art of self-defense.’ American 
Education has rightfully set up as one of the 
major objectives ‘Education for Leisure Time’.” 

The closing date for the 1928 Awards is 
March 12. Complete rules and regulations 
may be obtained from The Scholastic, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ORGANIZED INVESTIGATION OF 
CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 


To ascertain through scientific research the 
cause of otosclerosis, a disease which frequently 
results in deafness, an appropriation of $90,000 
has been made by the Carnegie Foundation. 
The money will be expended over a period of 
five years under the supervision of a committee 
of seven, the chairman of which is the retiring 
president of the American Otological Society. 
Ohter funds exceeding $100,000 are available 
to the committee. Immediate efforts will be 
the collection and publication of all available 
literature on otosclerosis. The otological re- 
search laboratory of Johns Hopkins University 
will collaborate in the study.—U. S. Bureau 
of Education. 





QUITE CANNY! 


A canner, exceedingly canny, 
One morning remarked to his granny: 
“A canner can can 
Anything that he can; 
But a canner can’t can a can, can he?” 


—Anon. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. RicHarp O. BEarp, of Minne- 
apolis, is a man of wide experience and 
high attainment in welfare organization 
work. He will appear on the Federation 
Conference program at St. Louis next 
summer. 


Harriet ANDREWS MonrtTAGUE seldom 
mentions her own deafness, thus 
demonstrating that the best thing to do 
with a handicap is to forget it. 


The Parent-Teacher Association of 
the Gough Oral School, San Francisco, 
is alive to its fingertips. No wonder, 
with Apete Srmon (Mrs. Richard 
Simon) as president. 


CrarA E. NEWLEE was made Head 
Teacher of the Parker Practice Day 
School, following the retirement of Miss 
Mary McCowen. A graduate of the 
McCowen Oral School Training Class 
and of the University of Chicago, she 
has taught summer courses for oral 
teachers of the deaf in the Chicago Nor- 
mal College. At present, in addition to 
her work in the Parker Practice Ele- 
mentary Day Schiil, Miss Newlee has 
supervision of the work of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools. 


The many friends of Frep De Lanp, 
former Superintendent of the Volta Bu- 
reau, will be glad to know that he is 
feeling much better after a recent illness. 


The Washington Daily News recently 
offered a prize to be awarded to the gov- 
ernment employee doing the best work 
within the limitations of his job, the 
facts in the case to be presented in a 
letter by a friend. Out of 2,000 entrants, 
Joun A. FerraAct was chosen as one of 
seven for the elimination contest. 


Mary E. Sterrey has.returned to her 
home at Tampa, Florida, after complet- 
ing the normal course at the Lake Erie 
School of Speech-Reading, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Rose Kinzie needs no introduction to 
Vota REvIEw readers of long standing. 
Some years ago she was one of the 
principals of the Kinzie School of 
Speech-Reading, Philadelphia. 


Lucite M. Moore is a familiar name 
to Association members, who recognize 
her as the Supervising Teacher of the 
Florida School for the Deaf, to no small 
extent responsible for recent progress in 
that institution. 


Epitn M. Buett, well known as the 
Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf, 
New York City, is remembered with 
especial appreciation by those who at- 
tended the Association meeting in 1924. 
She was chairman of the program com- 
mittee on that occasion. 


Eva R. Bartrp, FLorence RISsLEy, 
RacHEL Day, and EstHerR SUNDFELT 
all belong to the great fraternity of the 
hard of hearing. Each, in her own way, 
finds that the law of compensation is 
still operative. 





MORE PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR 
TEACHERS OF LIP-READING 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Teaching lip-reading in the public 
schools is so new a departure from old, 
established lines, that, as yet, little prac- 
tice material is available to teachers of 
this art. Martha E. Bruhn of Boston 
has published a book on the subject, and 
there are others in the offing. Miss 
Lucy Ella Case, of the Los Angeles and 
Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading, is 
prepared to supply her normal students 
with material of this sort. 





At a meeting of the N. E. A. last 
summer a resolution was adopted to the 
following effect: “The minimum of 
training for teaching should be not less 
than four years beyond high school 
graduation.” Should we rest content 
with any lower standard for teachers of 
the deaf?—The South Dakota Advocate. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE 

A small-town paper has this vivid account 
of the narrow escape from death of one of 
its subscribers: “The other night a citizen 
of X—— pulled a revolver from under his 
pillow and blazed away at what he thought 
was a burglar in his room. Investigation 
proved that he had shot a holé through his 
own trousers hanging on a chair. All that 
saved him from killing himself was that he 
had removed his trousers when he went to 
bed.” 





THAT’S ALL—THERE ISN’T ANY 
MORE! 
A little girl had been visiting the home 
of a neighbor. When the time came for 
her to go home her hostess went with her 


to the door. 

“Good-by, Majorie,” she said, in her 
friendliest manner. “You must come again 
soon. We should like to see more of you.” 

The little girl looked up at her in sur- 
prise. 

“But there isn’t any more of me,” she 


said. 





SPEAKING OF CLOCKS 

A woman came up to the agent at a small 
railroad station and said: “I want to get 
that six o'clock train, but my watch has 
stopped and your town clock says it’s 
twenty minutes past five, while the clock 
in that church steeple over there says it 
is five-thirty. What am I to go by, station- 
master?” 

“IT dunno, Mum,” he replied, slowly. “But 
you can’t go by that six o’clock train—be- 
cause it left five minutes ago.” 





AUTO-SUGGESTIONS 
Oily to bed, 
And oily to rise, 
Is the way of a man 
When an auto he buys. 





ADVICE TO THE LOVELORN 
Say it with flowers, say it with sweets; 
Say it with kisses, say it with eats; 
Say it with jewelry, say it with drink— 
But always be careful not to say it with ink. 
—Denison Flamingo. 
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CRIMINAL MISREPRESENTATION. 

A man with irritation in his eye came 
into the book store with a package, which 
he impatiently unwrapped, revealing a book. 

I want to return this book I bought— 
‘Stories for All Occasions’,” he said. 

“Why, what’s the matter with it?’ ’asked 
the bookseller. 

“It’s a fake!” declared the customer. 
“There’s nothing there for a man to tell his 
wife when he gets home at 2 A. M.” 

—Passing Show. 





WHY BOAST ABOUT ’EM? 

An American was trying to impress on 
soe paar host the vast area of his native 
and. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, after many futile 
attempts to get his friend to understand 
what he meant, “I can get on a train in 
Pennsylvania at 7 o'clock at night and at 
seven the next morning I can still be in 
Pennsylvania.” 

The other seemed to grasp his friend's 
meaning at last, for he smiled and answered, 
“H’m! Well, we've trains like that on our 
railways, too, but we don’t boast about 
them.” 

—Answers (London). 





To every person comes his day, 
So calmly wait your chance; 
Pedestrians have the right of way 
When in the ambulance. 
—Boston Transcript. 





THOSE DEAR LITTLE BOYS! 

It was at a revival meeting in the moun- 
tains and the minister was very old, feeble 
and quite near-sighted. His appearance and 
condition as much as his words affected the 
simple gathering, and penitent after penitent 
came to the altar rail. Finally a tremendous 
mountaineer, barefooted, came to the rail 
and sobbed loudly. The minister came down 
and patted him on the shoulder. “Heaven 
bless you, brother,” he said. Then he knelt 
behind him. The penitent’s feet were enor- 
mous and his heels stuck up behind quaintly. 
The minister happened to place a hand on 
each. “And Heaven bless and help these 
two dear little boys,” he said —Anon. 
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EMPLOYMENT LEGISLATION 


The Federation Employment Committee has 
been in correspondence with the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, for some 
time. The Association has evinced great in- 
terest in the efforts being made in behalf of 
the deafened employee, and has shown a will- 
ingness to cooperate with the Federation in 
securing the enactment of laws which do not 
discriminate against the deafened. A _ letter 
has been sent by your Committee to the local 
clubs for the hard of hearing having employ- 
ment bureaus, asking for their opinions on the 
attitude of Unions toward deafened persons, 
as they have experienced it. All data of a 
specific nature will be helpful in securing 
favorable legislation for the deafened. If any 
of the readers of the Federation Digest can 
contribute any information on this vital em- 
ployment condition, it will be appreciated if 
you will share it with the Committee. It is 
hoped that you will find it convenient to do 
this at an early date as it is always best to 
“strike while the iron is hot.” 

Industrial conditions are bad at present. The 
unhandicapped are finding it difficult. to secure 
satisfactory positions, making it doubly hafd 
for the handicapped to do so. When_ the 
Compensation Act was first drawn up, deafness 
was not recognized as a handicap. In a revi- 
sion made in 1922, compensation was provided 
for total loss of hearing in both ears. No 
provision was made or has been made except 
for total deafness. This is only one instance 
of the deafened being left out in labor legisla- 
tion. Much of the former neglect might be 
traced to a lack of knowledge of the serious- 
ness of hearing impairment in a less degree 
than total deafness. The handicaps of, the 
blind, the crippled, and the tubercular presented 
more tangible evidence of their seriousness. 


In many instances, the Rehabilitation Bu- 
reaus cooperate with the organizations for the 
hard of hearing. Some of these bureaus are 
still laboring under the old idea that deafness 
is not to be regarded as a major handicap. 
The following letter received from Mr. M. U. 
Becker of the Saint Louis League demon- 
strates the good that can be accomplished by 
keeping the work of the organizations before 
the public. Such expressions of interest prove 
that the employment bureaus of the clubs can 

real forces for community betterment, and 
will be recognized as such if every opportunity 
is seized to keep the public informed of the 
worthwhileness of clubs for the hard of hear- 
ing. Mr. Becker’s letter follows: 


“The Saint Louis League has received valu- 


able publicity from a full-page write-up which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
December 11th, carrying numerous views of 
League activities and a wonderful story of the 
work of the League. The write-up was the 
result of an interview with our president, Mrs. 
Kate Rubey, by a staff reporter from the 
Globe. Following the appearance of this 
story, letters were received from hard of 
hearing people all over the state, asking for 
help in solving their problems. It also resulted 
in recognition from the Labor Commissioner 
of the State of Missouri through interesting 
letters from which we quote as follows: 

“*T was very much impressed with an article 
that was carried in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat magazine section December 11th, relative 
to the wonderful work you are doing for the 
unemployed that are hard of hearing. It so 
happens that my ears are defective and I can 
doubly appreciate what it is to assist those 
who are out of work and afflicted. We have 
so many similar cases coming to this depart- 
ment that I have insisted upon all of ow; em- 
ployees doing all they can in their behalf. 

“‘T am keeping a copy of the magazine 
which carried the article, on my desk for 
reference, and I am sure it will be beneficial 
in our work. As Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industrial Inspection, I 
wish to thank you for the good work you are 
doing, and I am sending you a certificate issued 
by the Commissioner of the Department. May 
I suggest that you keep a record of your ap- 
plications and those whom you place that we 
may know of the good work you are doing 
and give you full credit for the same’.” 

Perhaps other organizations have had similar 
experiences and will be willing to share them 
with the Committee. 

The following experience of the success of a 
deafened woman will offer encouragement to 
other deafened people: 


“A DEAFENED HEARING AID SPECIALIST” 
A New Profession for the Partially Deafened 


The deafened are indebted to many women 
for loyal and devoted service in assisting them 
to overcome their handicap by means of lip- 
reading and other speech methods which have 
enabled them to enjoy the fellowship of their 
intimates, and also to take part in greater or 
lesser degree in the work of the greater world. 
However, it is unusual for a deafened person 
to strike out on an entirely new line of busi- 
ness, and to hold his own in open competition. 
Such a person is Miss Etta Shankland of 
Glasgow, Scotland. Miss Shankland, I be- 


(Continued on page 120, column 1) 
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EDITORIAL 

Do we fully realize our responsibilities to 
our deafened fellow-men? Each contact that 
we make with hearing people either pro- 
vokes admiration for the overcoming of a 
handicap or helps to create in their minds 
a prejudice against all hard of hearing people. 

Do we admit our deafness and equip our- 
selves with lip-reading and a hearing aid, or 
do we pretend to understand? Each blun- 
der may cause misunderstanding and great 
unhappiness for some one. 

All of the existing organizations for the 
hard of hearing provide practice classes in 
lip-reading for their members. Do you, who 
need the practice, attend? There may be 
some good reason for non-attendance, but it 
should be a very good one if it keeps you 
from acquiring an art of incalculable value 
to you. 

Do you use a hearing device? We know 
of a young woman who did not master the 
art of using a hearing device until after 
four years of determined effort. Did you 
give up after a short trial? Persistence may 
have a beautiful reward for ‘you. Why not 
keep on trying? 

It has often been said that lip-reading and 
a hearing aid are the two best crutches a 
deafened person can have. There are many 
of us who have to depend entirely upon lip- 
reading, and there are others of us who use 
our lip-reading and hearing (or hearing aid) 
to supplement each other. Either “crutch” 
will help our contact with our hearing and 
our deafened friends. If we could realize 
that every time we meet a stranger we are 
making it easy or difficult for the next deaf- 
ened person, would we not be more careful? 
Let us realize our responsibility to our deaf- 
ened fellow-man! 





PUBLICITY 
There is so much publicity work to be 
done that what has already been accom- 


plished seems but a drop in the bucket. 
However, it may be of interest to know 
just how we have been hammering at pub- 
licity’s doors and how we plan to keep up 
that hammering. 

We have concentrated on newspaper pub- 
licity, as this is the best kind of publicity. 
Our pet idea is to get out a CLIP SHEET 
which will be sent every month to about 
one hundred selected newspapers of the 
country—selected because of their influence 
or their circulation. We have tried to get 
this sheet up in such form that the papers 
will find easy to handle—ease in handling is 
a determining factor in most newspaper of- 
fices as to the use of “clipped stuff.” One 
of these sheets, made up of excerpts from 
THE Vo.ta Review, has already been sent to 
the newspapers. We hope that later, sheets 
of Votta REviEw excerpts and other matters 
of interest will be sent out monthly. 

At our request, the Frederic Haskins News 
Service used an article on November 20, 
1927, on the work for deafened children. 
This service goes into the best papers all 
over the country. It is probable that the 
Haskin Service will use more from us later. 

Dr. Arthur Dean of New York, who writes 
syndicated material under the head of “Your 
Boy and Your Girl,” wrote and had npub- 
lished an article, “Is Your Child Hard of 
Hearing?” (not at our invitation), which 
brought him a great many letters. We wrote 
him, expressing our appreciation and secur- 
ing his promise to give us more publicity 
along this line in the near future. A few 
weeks later he published another article 
about lip-reading and hearing devices. 

The Kansas City Star, which is the great 
feeder to other newspapers for “miscel- 
lany,” printed an article from us on the 
radio and the deafened person, and this is 
being copied in other papers. 

Through the Boston office of .the Asso- 
ciated Press an article which we sent on 
Miss Martha E. Bruhn’s silver anniversary, 
will be published or has already been pub- 
lished. This, of course, will go to all papers 
using the Associated Press service. 

We are trying to start a news picture 
service, sending in pictures to the Associated 
Press Picture Service of New York, as they 
would get the widest circulation in this way. 
That plan is still somewhat undeveloped, as 
it is difficult to get “live pictures.” 

Dr. William Brady of Buffalo, who con- 
ducts a syndicated hygiene service, has lately 
written ‘two or three articles about deaf- 
ened ears. He, himself, is totally deaf im 
one ear. We have written him, expressing 
our appreciation and the hope that he will 
continue to write something further along 
this line. He has an immense circle of 
readers, and his influence is strong. 

A little trade magazine, Industry, of wide 
circulation among employers in Massachu- 
setts, is to publish (probably it will be m 
publication before this article appears) 4 
brief article on “Employment of the Deaf- 
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ened.” Miss Estelle E. Samuelson of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing 
contributed the material for this article. 
There are good possibilities for further pub- 
lication in this magazine. 

Miss Jessamine Kelsey, field secretary of 
the Los Angeles League for the Hard of 
Hearing, has consented to serve as commit- 
tee member for “movie publicity.” There 
seems to be valuable possibilities in the 
slow motion lip-reading pictures for pub- 
licity work. Mrs. Beach of Marietta, Ohio, 
is aiding in investigating these possibilities. 

These are our achievements. As to future 
plans, we will cooperate in every possible 
way to get out publicity for the coming 
convention in St. Louis. We plan to open 
up more avenues of newspaper publicity. 
We hope to improve the Clip Sheet con- 
stantly, so that the newspaper offices will 
regard it as one of their most valuable 
sources for “miscellany.” Laura Davies Holt 
is writing a series of thumbnail sketches of 
deafened people who have achieved, for this 
Clip Sheet. 

There are other publicity methods which 
should not be neglected. The magazine 
should be invaded, but it is difficult to get 
material written in such a way as to appeal 
to these magazines. 

Again, each club can do much, not only 
for itself but also for the Federation, by 
publishing accounts of various activities in 
the local papers as often as possible. The 
rules which have been formulated for such 
publicity should be a help in preparing ma- 
terial. 

If we can keep the lines open that have 
already been opened, and constantly seek 
new ones, we ought to make some impres- 
sion on the public. 

The following are the suggested 

RULES FOR NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 

Remember ‘that newspaper columns are 
open first to news. Propaganda for any 
cause must be thickly coated with news to 
receive attention. 

Take pains that your local newspapers 
receive a report of every meeting of your 
Hard of Hearing organization. Have the 
report ready for the reporter, if one is sent 
to “cover” the meeting, and if not, send 
or telephone in your own report to either 
the social editor or the city editor. 

_ Send in an advance notice of every meet- 
ing. 

Use names whenever possible in every re- 
port. The public likes to read them and 
the newspaper likes to print them. But be 
sure the names are spelled correctly, and give 
the full name—don't be content with writing 
“Mrs. Smith;” write “Mrs. A. B. Smith.” 

it your organization is planning some spe- 
cial event, get the advance notices to the 
Papers in plenty of time, with PICTURES 
if possible. Nine times out of ten it is the 
photograph which decides an editor to run 
the’ news item. 

Don’t send in an advance notice of a 


meeting at the last minute and expect a 
busy newspaper to rush it through. 

In an event like “Hearing Week,” plan a 
definite publicity campaign and stick to it. 

If your organization gets out a bulletin or 
a paper, see that your local papers receive 
a copy. 

Take pains to become personally ac- 
quainted with the editors who handle your 
“stuff,” and he or she will take much more 
interest in it. 

If there is something of interest in your 
organization which you think would make a 
“special feature,” bring it to the attention of 
the Sunday editor of the paper. If possible, 
write such a “special” yourself and submit it 
to the editors. 

Don’t forget that you can work into 
“Letters to the Editor” material which you 
might find difficult to get published any 
other way. Newspaper are pretty generous 
in what they will publish in the “letter” 
style. Sign your own name frankly, for it 
will add much more weight to your material 
than any signed “initials” or “pen name.” 

See that your organization has a publicity 
committee or chairman and supply her with 
all the club news you can. 


Marion DIcKEy, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee. 





OUR CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS 


Our readers will doubtless be glad to know 
that it has been decided definitely to hold the 
Conference in a section of the city removed 
from the congested business district. The 
Hotel Chase, which has a reputation for being 
cool and comfortable, has been selected for the 
official headquarters for the Conference, to be 
held in Saint Louis from June 18 to 22. The 
Hotel Chase is located at the entrance to 
beautiful Forest. Park. This park of 1,300 
acres, renowned for its natural beauty, is 
equipped with golf links, tennis courts, boat- 
ing lagoons, art museum, and zoo, and con- 
tains the internationally famous Municipal 
Open Air Theatre. Our delegates and visitors 
will delight in this playground. The location 
of our Conference Headquarters is by no 
means an isolated one, however, and lies within 
quick and easy access of all central points. If 
the attendance should reach such glorious 
heights as 700 or 800 persons, ample accommo- 
dations can be obtained at hotels of equal re- 
finement in the immediate neighborhood. The 
Chase boasts of a magnificent roof garden 
where one can dance and dine and enjoy the 
balmy breezes from adjacent woodlands. 

At a later date you will be advised of plans 
under way, and methods by which you can 
take advantage of side trips out of Saint Louis, 
which are of exceptional interest and afford 
unusual novelty. Please reserve the dates 
June 18 to 22 and make your plans accohring- 
ly! A hearty welcome awaits you in Sait 
Louis! 

M. U. Becker, Chairman, 
Committee on Arrangements. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mrs. Maude O. Truesdale, who for the 
past year has been Executive Secretary of the 
Cleveland Association, has opened an office 
for Publicity Service in the Colonial Theatre 
Building, Cleveland. The Executive Board of 
the Association has appointed Miss Lee Boyle, 
Senior visitor in Social Service work at the 
Association for the Crippled and Disabled, as 
Executive Secretary for 1928. Miss Boyle 
assumed her new duties on January 1. 





Miss Genevieve Foley, who has been actively 
associated with the Jersey City League since 
its founding, will leave a host of friends behind 
her when she goes to her new home in Toledo 
on February first. Miss Foley succeeds Miss 
Elizabeth Brand as Executive Secretary of 
the Toledo League. 





The Speech-Reading Club of Washington 
issued its first published Bulletin in January. 
This is the third forward step the Club has 
made since October. The first step was to 
employ a social worker; then a hearing device 
department was added; and now the Bulletin 
makes its bow. The Club has entered upon 
the year 1928 with high hopes of great achieve- 
ments, and the outlook is bright enough to 
justify these hopes. 





The Dayton League sponsored the public 
lecture given at the Engineer’s Club on Janu- 
ary 16th by Mrs. Robert C. Morris of Toledo. 
Her subject was “On the Trail of Chaucer 
and Dickens.” Mrs. Morris is Chairman of 
Literature of the Federated Women’s Clubs 
of Ohio, and a public speaker of renown. She 
shared with her audience the interesting ex- 
periences of her recent trip abroad, and her 
visit to the land of Chaucer and Dickens. The 
proceeds of the lecture will be used for the 
Community House Fund. 





“The Seven Gifts,” a fantasy of Christmas 
giving, was the feature of the holiday enter- 
tainment of the New York League on Decem- 
ber 17th. The qualities of the “perfect gift”— 
Self-sacrifice, Desire to Give, Good Will, 
Kindly Feeling, Beauty, Sincerity and Sim- 
plicity in Giving—gave the keynote to this 
play presented by the Observant Eies, one of 
the Clubs of the League. The play served to 
reveal the real “spirit of Christmas.” 





The Charleston League has been given the 
use of a vacant store on one of the business 
streets of the city. This has been partitioned 
off to serve three purposes: a place for the 
executive secretary to teach speech-reading, a 
practice class room, and a club meeting room. 








(Continued from page 117, Col. 2) 
lieve, merits the claim of being the pioneer 
woman handling appliances for the hard of 
hearing. 








In an interview with Miss Shankland I had 
the pleasure of learning her views on deafness, 
and what can be done to aid it. Knowing the 
class of opinions held by medical bodies about 
the usefulness of mechanical appliances for 
deafened persons, and how difficult it is for 
those who have lost their hearing to know the 
right course to take in order to gain relief, I 
was delighted to learn her views on the sub- 
ject. 


In her showroom, situated in Glasgow’s prin- 
cipal business center, Miss Shankland told me 
how, after the loss of her hearing through 
scarlet fever, she began experimenting with 
various appliances with a view to recovering 
from her own disability. Her researches were 
successful beyond her dreams, for she suc- 
ceeded in inventing and improving an appliance 
which gives all the joys of natural hearing. 
As a voluntary social worker among the hard 
of hearing she knew the needs of the deaf- 
ened, and how difficult it was for them to 
earn a livelihood, even when properly educated. 
She decided. to place her appliances on the 
market. That she has been able to carry on a 
successful and growing business for many years 
with only the assistance of a reception secre- 
tary speaks volumes for her specialties and her 
business ability. 


The inventor’s specialties are based on her 
own personal experiences. In her showroom, 
Miss Shankland has on view some eighty ap- 
pliances. So great is her enthusiasm in the 
service of her fellow sufferers that the possi- 
bilities of every new aid, electrical and non- 
electrical, are given a fair chance. The effec- 
tiveness of her professional service is instanced 
by the recognition of leading aurists who send 
their patients to be fitted. The inventor is very 
proud of the numerous letters of appreciation 
she has received from clients. 


As it takes a deafened person to understand 
and sympathize with deafness, this is a career 
which should appeal to the partially deafened. 

—“Eleanor Page’”—Scotland. 


Note: Miss Shankland does not covet the 
American market, as she considers it too 
great a risk toe send her instruments so far, 
therefore this article is not intended for a free 
advertisement. She has so much of interest to 
say about deafness, and I thought it would be 
of use to your readers, and her success in 
business be an incentive to other partially deaf- 
ened persons to follow her example. (Quoted 
from Miss Eleanor Page’s letter which ac- 
companied the article). 

All deafened persons cannot be inventors, 
but the above letter suggests the possibilities 
for the deafened to succeed in the commercial 
world as demonstrators of the effectiveness 
of certain kinds of hearing devices. The mere 
fact that the instrument under consideration is 
being used by a hard of hearing person and is 
making it possible for him to “carry on” in 
the business world is the best proof of its 
value that can be given to the prospect. 


—Federation Employment Committee. 
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SPEECH-READING 


A very interesting article by John E. Kirk- 
patrick, Secretary of the Nashville Speech- 
Readers’ Club, was recently published in one 
of the Nashville daily papers. He stressed the 
value of speech-reading in brightening the 
lives and stirring the ambitions of the deaf- 
ened. Mr. Kirkpatrick has modernized Emer- 
son’s simile on stagnation of one’s understand- 
ing, to read: “For want of conversation, a 
deafened person’s understanding and invention 
contract a moss on them, like an old paling in 
an orchard.” He explains his omission of the 
adjective “good” in describing conversation as 
due to the fact that while good conversation 
is preferred, almost any conversation is better 
than none. The conversational ability of the 
hearing man who is able to take part in gen- 
eral conversation is compared with that of the 
scholar rendered sensitive because of deafness. 
The seeming lack of response of the deafened 
man must not be attributed to stupidity or lack 
of interest, but to his inability to follow the 
“give and take” of general conversation. He 
speaks of the natural inclination of the adven- 
titiously deafened to isolate themselves and 
become morose, resulting in mental and phys- 
ical stagnation—a condition which will be 
changed by acquiring the art of speech-reading. 
Although speech-reading does not equal good 
hearing, and is an art that can be mastered 
only by persistent and painstaking effort, it is 
a practicable aid to hearing and makes con- 
versation easy and natural. To quote from the 
article: “The student speech-reader must come 
* out of his lethargy; must strike up a cheerful 
note, raise his head high and whistle a chal- 
lenge to all the world; must fix his eye on the 
goal and hold fast with a dogged determina- 
tion, singing the while with Tennyson: 

‘I hold it truth with one who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things’.” 





WITH OUR: COMPLIMENTS! 
“I think the Federation Digest is splendid!” 
B. 


ay cheers for the Federation Digest!” 

“The Federation Digest is good, but I miss 
your former letter, as the News-Letter always 
seemed like a personal letter to all of the 
Leagues.”—M. P. 
_ “The Federation Digest is splendid, a great 
improvement over the News-Letter.”—F. B. 

“The Votta Review has just arrived and I 
want to congratulate you heartily with both 
hands for the new Federation Digest. It is 
a long step in the right direction. I think we 
owe Miss Timberlake another vote of thanks 
for giving us the space.”—A. P. 

“I’m for the Federation Digest. It is folksy 
and newsy and I enjoyed reading it.”—M. D. 

“I think your department is very much im- 
Proved by the new arrangement.”—A. G. 


THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


In the November issue of California and 
Western Medicine, the monthly publication of 
the California Medical Association, is a paper 
on “Conservation of Hearing and the Hard of 
Hearing Child,” by Dr. Frank S. Rodin of the 
San Francisco Department of Public Health. 
“One of the most serious handicaps to any 
child,” says Dr. Rodin, “is an impairment of 
hearing. Even a moderate degree of deafness 
is often an obstacle in the education of the 
young. One of the chief causes of retardation 
and inattention in class work is difficulty in 
hearing. The term ‘deaf child’ applied to one 
who has a moderate loss of hearing is an un- 
fortunate one; the word ‘deaf’ unduly alarms 
the parents and the child. These children are 
not deaf; they are hard of hearing, and should 
be called hard of hearing children.” 


Dr. Rodin goes on to speak of the methods 
used to test the hearing, and draws a com- 
parison between the methods formerly used— 
watch-tick test, whisper test, and tuning fork 
test—and the more expeditious method in use 
today—the phonograph  audiometer. This 
method is being used by the San Francisco . 
Board of Health in cooperation with the Board 
of Education. Grade four has been chosen as 
the starting point of the tests. Whenever a 
test reveals that the danger line has been 
reached the children are retested. The names 
of children who need lip-reading instruction 
are given to the Board of Education. (1.6 per 
cent of the children tested are given lip-read- 
ing lessons). These children are retested after 
a year’s time, and the object of the Board is 
to test all the school children every two years. 


Dr. Rodin brings out the following points 
in regard to those children who need lip- 
reading: “It is not always easy to decide just 
how much loss of hearing incapacitates a child 
so that lip-reading instruction is mecessary. 
Children will vary. .. All factors have to be 
considered, such as type of deafness, condition 
of ear drums, improvement expected under 
treatment, response to whispered conversation, 
and scholastic record, before recommending the 
child for lip-reading instruction. A consulta- 
tion with the principal or teacher may be of 
aid in making the decision. The finding of 
almost one child out of fifty, between the ages 
of nine and sixteen years, with impairment of 
hearing sufficient to necessitate lip-reading in- 
struction, justifies the systematic and periodic 
examination of hearing of all school children 
to locate defects that, unlocated, eventually 
lead to permanent loss of hearing.” 


Dr. Rodin’s paper was discussed by Dr. 
Isaac H. Jones of Los Angeles, Dr. Vern 
O. Knudsen of the University of California, 
Dr. William C. Hassler of the San Francisco 
Department of Public Health, and Dr. John 
A. Bacher of the Lane Hospital of San Fran- 
cisco. All stressed the great value of hearing 
tests, especially those made at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Dr. Bacher spoke of all hear- 
ing tests as subjective and relative, and not 
absolute. “The most valuable work along 
this line can be done,” says Dr. Bacher, “if 
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there is some means of locating those children 
who have only the very slightest degree of 
loss of hearing. For in these early cases rests 
our hope of reducing the astounding figure 
that one in fifty of the school children ex- 
amined are subjects for lip-reading instruction. 
Conservation of hearing is entirely a matter 
of prophylaxis in diagnosing the process early 
and staying it.” 


Dr. Rodin’s paper is illustrated by a picture 
of a hearing test made with the 4-A Audio- 
meter, charts prepared by the Department of 
Public Health for use by the children for the 
use of the otologist, the notification card sent 
to the parents by the Health Officer, and the 
record of the physician’s examination. 





THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD IN 
THE BALTIMORE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Since September 1924, Baltimore has been 
looking after her hard of hearing children. 
A 3-A Audiometer was purchased by the De- 
partment of Education and surveys were made 
in a number of schools. An estimate of 4,000 
hard of hearing children in the Public Schools 
was made, based upon these surveys. 


The Health Department cooperated by send- 
ing a physician to the schools surveyed to 
make an ear examination of each child. This 
seemed to promise little follow-up work, for 
the parents were not there to see the examina- 
tion and were not impressed by its value. For 
this reason, it was thought well to accept Dr. 
M. M. Breitstein’s offer of his services in the 
Baltimore Eye, Ear and Throat Clinic, where 
the children could receive expert care and be 
examined with a 2-A Audiometer as well as 
with tuning forks. It has been our custom, 
also to persuade the parents to accompany the 
children to see for themselves what we are 
trying to do for them. This interests the par- 
ents and they are willing to cooperate with 
our efforts to improve the condition of their 
children’s ears. 


Last year the School Department purchased 
a 4-A Audiometer with which the hearing of 
40 children can be tested at one time. Surveys 
are fast going forward now, and we hope 
to come in touch with all hard of hearing chil- 
dren in Baltimore. 


Until last March there was only one teach- 
er doing this work, but another was appointed 
at that time and now many more schools are 
visited each week than ever before. The teach- 
er of lip-reading goes to a school twice a 
week and takes the hard of hearing children 
for a half hour each time. The lessons which 
are used are those which are being developed 
here in Baltimore. 


We hope some day to have an ear clinic 
established in the schools, a nurse assigned 
to this work, and many more teachers to take 
care of our hard of hearing children. 


—Olive Whildin in League News. 


COMMENTS FROM ENGLISH EDU- 
CATORS 


In the December issue of The Teacher of 
the Deaf, the bi-monthly journal of the Na- 
tional College of Teachers of the Deaf, Lon- 
don, the proceedings of the last annual con- 
ference of the Federation were summarized 
by A. J. Storey and F. G. Barnes, two of the 
leading educators of the deaf in England. 


In view of the facts found out in America, 
the authors have called attention to several 
points of especial value in work for the deaf 
and the hard of hearing in England. They 
are as follows: 


“1. That there is evidently a much larger 
proportion of defective hearing, both amongst 
children and adults, than has yet been recog- 
nized in this country. 


“2. The definite need for some accepted 
standard of hearing power, based on fractional 
representation, as in the case of sight—or in 
terms of length, as suggested by Dr. J. Kerr 
Love’s 6-foot whispered test. 


“3. The fact that probably a quarter of a 
million children need some aid from lip-reading 
emphasizes the fact that some additional train- 
ing facilities are needed for this highly spe- 
cialized work. 

“4. The need for the establishment of leagues 
or societies of hard of hearing, or deafened 
persons for mutual help and encouragement, 
and for the education of public opinion for 
sympathetic treatment for this sorely afflicted 
section of the community. 


“5. And finally some State provision under 
the Health Insurance Act for the reeducation 
of those who become deaf, by training for 
industry where necessary, as in the case of 
anyone becoming blind, under the Blind Per- 
son’s Act. 


“In the light of this report it seems urgent 
that the National Institute for the Deaf should 
place the consideration of the problems of the 
Hard of Hearing in this country in the front 
of its programme. Whatever steps are possible 
for the early detection of deafness, the conser- 
vation of hearing, and the improvement of the 
industrial efficiency and the chance of employ- 
ment of so large a proportion of the general 
population should no longer be neglected.” 





NOTICE! 

Some of the Leagues are very eager to 
exchange bulletins with their sister organiza- 
tions. By doing this the organization can be 
kept in active touch with the other clubs, and 
the benefits will be mutual. At least, the 
spirit of good fellowship will be fostered, and 
the smaller organizations will be encouraged 
to enter upon bigger undertakings when they 
read about the achievements of their larger 
sister organizations. Unassuming modesty 
has kept some of the smaller clubs from ask- 
ing the larger clubs for this exchange. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MAN- 
AGERS 


January 23, 1928 


At the call of Dr. Horace Newhart, presi- 
dent, members of the Board of Managers 
of the Federation came from North, South, 
East and West to join one of the most en- 
thusiastic gatherings in the history of the 
Federation. The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
New York League entertained the guests 
at a delightful luncheon. The meeting began 
promptly at 2 P. M. in the Board Room 
of the New York League. Around the table 
were gathered Dr. Newhart, president; Dr. 
Berry, former president; Dr. Phillips, 
founder and chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee; Dr. Fowler, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Medical Research; Dr. Fletcher, 
chairman of the Committee on Physical Re- 
search; Dr. Hays, chairman of the Publica- 
tion Committee; Miss Peck, vice-president, 
Zone I; Miss Spofford, vice-president, Zone 
II; Miss Timberlake, superintendent, Volta 
Bureau; Mrs. Norris, chairman Committee on 
Hard of Hearing Children; Miss Vose, chair- 
man Nominating Committee; Mrs. Dickey, 
chairman Publicity Committee; Miss Nott, 
chairman Finance Committee; Miss Kennedy, 
member of Federation Staff; Miss Sargent, 
chairman of Committee on Employment and 
Exhibits and assistant to the secretary, and 
the secretary, Miss Wright. Many matters 
of interest were discussed at the meeting 
and will be presented later. 


DR. BERRY IN SPRINGFIELD 


On January 5, Dr. Gordon Berry, former 
president of the Federation, spoke before 
the Springfield Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at the Community Welfare Building. Dr. 
Berry was introduced by Miss Clara P. 
Smith, president of the Springfield Speech- 
Readers Club. Miss Smith was introduced 
by Miss Eunice Burbank, president of the 
Springfield Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
In his address, Dr. Berry stressed the need 
of diagnostic ear clinics in the public schools. 
In speaking of the value of lip-reading for 
hard of hearing children, Dr. Berry said: 

“As soon as the child’s trouble is found 
and he is taught lip-reading, his whole 
phychological outlook on life will be found 
to change in many cases. He can keep up 
with his grade and can understand his play- 
mates. He is no longer isolated, but is in 
touch with others, and a common tragedy 
1s prevented. The psychology of crowd work 
is that each individual wishes to make some 
demonstration of his worth to society. 
Often children who are hard of hearing re- 
Sort to mischief and naughtiness to show 
something unique about themselves.” 

Dr. Berry presented the work of various 
Organizations for the hard of hearing with 
Stereopticon slides. In addition to slides 
from organizations in the United States, 
many from foreign countries were shown. 





AIRPLANE PUBLICITY 


Literature of the Philadelphia League, along 
with that of other welfare organizations, was 
recently distributed over the city by airplane. 
This was for the purpose of advertising the 
United Christmas Bazaar given by the social 
service organizations of Philadelphia. Through 
Mrs. A. E. Wood, former president of the 
League and an active member of the Emer- 
gency Aid, a table was secured and conducted 
by the League, at this bazaar. This was not 
only a means of adding to the League’s treas- 
ury( but it was a source of excellent publicity 
in bringing it before the notice of the philan- 
thropic organizations in Philadelphia. 





EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 

The Federation is to take part in the ex- 
hibit to be held in connection with the 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Educational Associa- 
tion in Boston, February 25-March 1. 
Thousands of educators from all over the 
country will be present at this meeting. 
Fourteen allied organizations and depart- 
ments of the National Education Associa- 
tion will conduct programs at this conven- 
tion. Living Exhibits, showing actual class 
work in school surroundings, will be under 
the supervision of a committee made up of 
school executives of Boston. Miss Mabel 
C. Bragg, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Newton, Mass., a member of this 
committee, is greatly interested in the work 
being done for hard of hearing children. 
Lip-reading demonstrations will be given in 
the Hall of Living Exhibits. 

In addition to the posters used at the 
last American Medical Association exhibit, 
the Federation exhibit will consist of let- 
tered posters prepared by the local com- 
mittee, literature for distribution, speech- 
reading demonstrations in charge of Miss 
Caroline Kimball, and audiometer tests. 
Mrs. James F. Norris has been appointed 
chairman of the local committee, and the 
Speech-Readers Guild of Boston has kindly 
promised to render any necessary assist- 
ance. The committee is making enthusiastic 
plans to-present the needs of the hard of 
hearing child to those actively engaged in 
educational work. The results of this ex- 
hibit should be far-reaching. 

Those who will serve on Mrs. Norris’ com- 
mittee are as follows: 

Miss Mabel C.: Bragg, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Newton, Mass., a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Living Exhibits; 
Miss Caroline F. Kimball, chairman of the 
Lip-Reading Department of the National 
Education Association; Miss Mabel Ellery 
Adams, principal of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf; Miss Marion S. Clark, 
teacher of lip-reading in Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Miss Mary G. Hearty, teacher of lip-reading, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Caroline Olin, social 
worker of the Speech-Readers Guild of 
Boston. 











List of Publications For Sale by the Volta Bureau 


Orders amounting to Gve dollars or over aro sent pestpald. If order ls for less than Gve dollars 


include postage to 


BOOKS FOR MOTHERS AND 
TEACHERS 


JONES, JOHN W.: 
English for Upper Primary Grades, Book 1 $.60 
E ae See Anrunee: Gates: 08 Des. Fen ns 


Book 
Illustrated a for Deaf Children, 3rd 
and 4th Grades 60 








KIDDER, CHARLES W.: 
Outline of Vocal Physiology and Bell’s 
Visible Speech 


bf na CAROLINE A.: 
Formation and Development of Elementary 
English Sounds 


BOOKS ON SPEECH 


BELL, er van oct GRAHAM: 
The Mechanism of Speech _...__..____. 2.50 


BELL, ALEXANDER MELVILLE: 
Faults of Speech—Paper $.25—Cloth_......_ .50 
Popular Manual of Vocal ey 50 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of 
Sounds __ 1.25 
Science of Speech e 
Visible Speech, the Science of Universal 
Alphabetics 1.25 


LYON, EDMUND: 
The Lyon Phonetic Manual 


SPARROW, REBECCA E.: 
—> and Rhymes in Melville Bell Sym- 























PAMPHLETS ON SPEECH 


ARNOLD, THOMAS: 
oo of the Language of Sound and of 
ou 





BELL, ALEXANDER MELVILLE: 

Class Primer of English Visible Speech. 

Facial Speech Reading and Articulation 
Teaching 

Observ + on the Defects of Speech, the 
Cure of Stammering and the Principles 
of Elocution 

Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery_— 

Sounds of “R”_ 
Universal Line-Writing, the Basis of 
Visible Speech 


FULLER, SARAH: 
How Helen Keller Was Taught Speech 


MONRO, SARAH JORDAN: 
Some Don’ts and Their iis thnnabicmonine 


WAY, DAISY M.: 
Whipple Natural Alphabet, with Memoir of 
the Inventor ° 




















LIP-READING BOOKS AND 
PAMPHLETS 
BRUHN, monty, Seb eet E.: 
Elementary 


Lessons in Lip-Reading 
Manuel de Lectures Sur les Levres 


-80 
Muller-Walle Method of mf Lip-Reeding —— see 3.50 


Practical Exercises on Advanced Stu 
H s Words” é 





cover. 
NITCHIE, EDWARD B.: 
Lip-Reading; Principles ant Practice___. $2.50 
‘See and Methods of Teaching Lip- 
The Use of “Homophenous Words... .20 


NITCHIE, MRS. E. B.: 
Advanced Courses in Lip-Reading _.____. 2.50 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ARNOLD, THOMAS: ee 


Essay: 
Education of the Deaf (pamphiet)........_ .15 
Education of the Deaf 2.75 


BALDWIN, MARGARET: 
The Road of Silence 











25 


BFLL, A. GRAHAM: 
Graphical Studies of Marriages of the Deaf 2.00 
Duration of Life and Conditions Associated 
with Longevity 1.00 
BELL, A. MELVILLE: 
Address to the National Association of 


Elocutionists 15 
Bell’s Popular 1 TNT OS 
Elliptical Steno-Phonography.....0.0.0.08.0... .10 
The Emphasized Liturgy 00 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution 1.25 

graphy _ —— 

opedic Line- 

hytong 1 on hed Basis of the Patacttmeie 
Line Alphabe 


_ Handbook of World” “English _ sla tis Nis sales 
Principles of Elocution 1.75 
Note on Syllabic Consonants _ smaatatee 
be | the Use of Notations in Elocutionary 2 


ing 
Pa. Memories, with Fragments from a 
Pupil’s Notebook 50 
Universal Line-Writing 10 
World English: The Universal Language _ 25 
COLLINGWOOD, H. W.: 
Adventures in Silence 1.00 
DE LAND, FRED: 
Dumb No Longer, or The Romance of the 
Telephone 1,00 
FAY, E. A.: 
Marriages of the Deaf in America __._____. 2.00 
ree. 2 2 
American anenens for the Educa- 
LR of the Deaf 1.50 


GAW, ALBERT C.: 
The Legal Status of the Deaf... .50 


HAYCOCK, G. SIBLEY 
The Education of the Deat in America __. 1.00 
LONG, J. SCHUYLER: 
The Sign Language 3.00 
LOVE, JAMES KERR: 
The Causes and Prevention of Deafness. 
Diseases a the Ear in School Children 13 


MONTAGUE, MARGARET P.: 
Closed Doors 



































bh et! HOWARD L.: 
Voice from the Silence 
vieaneiele MACLEOD: 
Throat and Ear Troubles 
aoe ah tea 
Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 11, each 


Clarke School fins Its Graduates __ 
Convention of Articulation Teachers ‘s of es 











GARFIELD and McCAUGHRIN: 
Mentor Course in Speech Reading for 
Adults 1.75 


GUTZMANN, HERMANN: 
Facial Speech Reading 


s of Vocal Organs Cincomplete), doz. 
merican Schools for the Deaf 2. 
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25 





MORGENSTERN, LOUISE: 
Lip-Reading for Class. Instruction. 
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